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to flow over the dam without bein’ fretted to turn | 
the wheel beforehand. 

“That was worse to the Braddons than the 
blindness. Old Braddon made himself the most 
miserable man you ever saw over it, till by-and- 
by a palsy-stroke stretched him helpless. on his 
back. Poor things! they couldn’t see no silver 
linin’ in the cloud o’ their afflictions! AH their 
talk was about the mill an’ how badly folks had 
used them; how much money it cost for doctor's 
bills an’ medicines, an’ how they was likely to.end 


For the Companion. sweet an’ gentle? You've seen just how her smile 


ONLY DARIUS. 


I found it on the top shelf of Aunt Hitty’s chi- 
na-closet, a small velvet-covered album, and at 
once proceeded to exhaust its contents by sitting 
down with it beside the dear old lady, who was 
busy on the fourth pair of stockings for the needy. 

Blessed old almoner! she smiled indulgently as 
she saw my treasure. ‘‘My old album,” she said. 
“It does beat all how high albums cost in those 
days! That little thing cost me four dollars and 
fifty cents. I bought it just before war times. It’s 
only my most particular friends I’ve put in it.” 

Uncle Simon smiled out at me from the first 
page. 

“Particular friend! No one, auntie; I recognize 
him—but who is this?” for on the second page 
was a stranger; a little, plain man, who stood, 
holding in his right hand an old-fashioned stove- 
pipe hat. That, with the known perversity of in- 
animate things, so obtraded itself as to become 
the focus of the picture; and without its bold chal- 
lenge I should not have given another look at the 
commonplace individual holding it. As it was, I 
paused with a smile. 

“O aunty, this is plainly the picture of a hat as 
exhibited by its owner. It’s good for blue-Mon- 
days. I’ll give you eighteen cents to have it to 
laugh at when I’m dismal.” 

“Just exactly eighteen cents, dear? Well, I 
hardly know as I’m in the money-makin’ line to- 
day. It’s only Darius, child.” 

As she spoke, her changed, tender inflection 
caught my ear. 


“I suppose really he. néver once thought to. sét. 
“Wis TNR ett FR was eine hae 


times in his ways,—a humble little man, as you 
see, though he looked much better than that; his 
smile was sweet an’ his eyes gentle. 

“Bein’ as he’s amused you so, I'll tell yon some- 
thin’ about him before we make the bargain about 
the picture. 

“He was Miller Braddon’s youngest boy. That’s 
the old Braddon mill down the road that you was 
so fond of puttin’ in your drawin’s last summer, 
thinkin’ it so pretty ’cause it’s so tumble-down; 
but when Darius was a boy it was kept busy 
enough. Still, it was common talk that old Brad- 
don was too close to be honest, an cheated badly 
in the way of takin’ toll. The Braddons were a 
terrible graspin’, stingy set, workin’ an’ savin’ aw’ 
hoardin’ an’ denyin’ themselves comforts so as to 
keep puttin’ by. 

“Speakin’ of them as such a niggardly family, 
I always except Darius. He was entirely differ- 
ent. 

“Tt was plain he was put on by all the family. 
They seemed to think anythin’ was good enough 
for Darius. His father was hard with him; ltis 
mother, who was queer an’ unreasonable in many 
ways, actually seemed to have somethin’ of a 
spite against him; an’ the three older boys an’ the 
two girls, Arabel an’ Minty, made him obey them. 
But for all that, he was sweet-tempered an’ indus- | their days in the poor-house, an’ how, with only 


head ? 


girls to me; it did seem when I see posies, the vio- 
lets made me think o’ her eyes an’ the pink roses | 
of her cheeks. I never could get her out of my 





mind, an’ it seemed to me sometimes that though 
she’d plenty of other company, she kind o’ singled | 
me out. 











“ ‘So I never went any more. But one mornin’, 


breaks ito them pretty dimples, an’ how that lit- | as I was tinkerin’ up the meadow fence alongside 
tle curl o’ hair keeps comin’ down on her fore- | the road, I see her come drivin’ down alone. 


I 


almost wished she wouldn’t see me. Then again, 


‘‘ ‘She was always kind o’ different from other | it seemed I couldn’t bear to hev her go by un- 
| knowin’. e 


She see me an’ stopped her horse, an’ 
asked kindly about the old folks. Tlien she says, 
blushin’ up, ‘‘What hev I done to offend you, Da- 
rius, that you don’t come to see me any more ?” 
And then I had to speak guarded, or say too mnch. 
‘I’ve so much to do now-days, I’ve no time fur 
foolishness,” I says. She colored all up an’ her 
lip quivered. Then she drove right on. She never 


once turned her head, an’I hung over the fence ! 


fur a spell like a drunken man. Seemed as if I'd 
bin shatterin’ to pieces my own happiness. The 
grass an’ the weeds an’ the sunlight an’ a bird 
singin’ overhead seemed mockin’ me. “I hurt 
her! I hurt her!” I kept thinkin’ an’ sayin’. 

“«*T was in a fever-heat all day thinkin’ it over. 
I wondered if ’t could be possible she’d be willin’ 
to marry me an’ come to father’s. I heerd her 
voice over an’ over, sayin’, “What hev I done to 
offend you, Darius, that you don’t come to see me 
any more?” An’ I see the quiver of her soft chin. 
“Tl go to-night,” says I, “an’ I’ll ask her forgive- 
ness, an’ I'll tell her all, an’ ask her if she’s truly 
willin’ to come live home fur love o’ me.” 

‘Tt seemed as if the night was slow in comin’; 
it was hardly dusk when I dressed up an’ told the 
folks I had an errand out. 

“<I got out the buggy an’ took Racker out 0’ 
the stall. ‘Why shouldn’t I go?” says I, fierce 
to myself, as I harnessed. ‘‘Why shouldn't I go? 
There’s nothin’ in law or gospel again it.” I 
in an’ took the reins, Racker planged, 
‘ ‘ ¥ fiollowed sharp to me from the 
door. An’ then, sudden, I felt my . selfishness ; 
what I'd set out todo! The sacrifice I was eager 
toask! I saw it plain enough,—her spendin’ her 
days in thankless tasks, her trials an’ discourage- 
ments. ‘No, no,” says I. “As I love her, I’ll 
spare her. Vll spare her. I’ve bin out o’ my mind 
to-day!” I got out an’ unharnessed. I suppose 
Racker and Minty both thought me crazy. That’s 
the end, Hitty. Arabel was over to-day, an’ I 
heard her tellin’ Minty Viny is goin’ to marry Sim 
Reeves. God bless her! but I couldn’t stand any 
more. I’ve cried to-night as I’d a’ cried over her 
grave.’ 

“Well, dear, it’s the unexpected happens—though 
Darius didn’t marry, fur all the world, old maid 
Minty did. She felt no question of dooty, only to 
herself, in the matter when she got her chance. 
She had to look out for her own interests, she said 
—when the old folks died, if she stayed along with 
them the property would be divided an’ she’d be 
without a home. Darius could get somebody 
cheap from the county-house to tend to them an’ 
the house-matters, an’ she wouldn’t live so far off 
but that she’d keep her eye on things. 

“But Darius vexed her terribly by bringin’ 
Aunty McCormick there. She was a good cld 
Scotch woman who through no fault of hers was 


“*T used to say to myself, ‘‘Can it be possible | poverty-stricken, an’ was loath to go to the poor- 


trious an’ willin’-hearted, an’ tried to square his Darius to manage things, everything would go to| she can care fur me?” An’ then I began lookin’ | house, as the town thought she’d better. 


life by Gospel rule. His soul was calm an’ gentle | rack an’ ruin. It was a kind o’ nightmare to hear | ahead an’ layin’ plans. There was the Dawson 
an’ true. An’ a true soul, dear, is a rare soul. | them talk. farm. I could get that, takin’ part on mortgage, 
More’s the pity for human nature. “Poor Darius! it was no thanks at all they gave | an’ I could see how I could work it to the best ad- 
‘“‘As time went on changes come to the family. | him for patiently givin’ up his young days to takin’ | vantage; an’ with her fur my wife, I’d feel strong 
John an’ Robert married fairly well an’ settled | tender care o’ them. He never went out any more to doanything. I used to say to myself, ‘Darius, 
down ontheir own farms. James, the one next to| now with young company; just worked along | can it be she’d be willin’ to marry you? Does she 
Darius, quarrelied with the rest of them, persuaded | there, mild an’ quiet. | love you? You mustn’t be deceivin’ yourself.” 
his father to give him some capital an’ went to| ‘An’ yet, dear, he’d had different plans. One| ‘It did seem to me, Hitty, to hear her say true 
New York to make a livin’ there. Arabel married | night, Minty sent him over to get some emptains. I | she loved meewould make me feel to die for joy. I 
the store-keeper at the Corners, an’ Minty, fur want | was alone home that evenin’, an’ as she didn’t want | made up my mind, seein’ my way clear, to. take 
of a chance to marry, stayed at home with the old | them till the next day, he set down, sociable-like. | care of an’ do well by her. I’d risk her answer, 
folks an’ Darius. She had a sharp tongue an’ an | I was fixin’ my black silk to wear to Mary Allen’s | an’ I’d a tremblin’ hope fur ail. . 
uncertain temper. It was hard bearin’ with Min- | weddin’ the next wegk, an’ we got totalkin’ about| ‘‘“Then mother went blind an’ father got his 
ty sometimes. marryin’; an’ never thinkin’, I says, foolishly,— | stroke, an’ there was nothin’ fur me to do but 
“But somethin’ had bin ailin’ Mrs. Braddon’s| « ‘Darius, from the talk I once heard about you, | stay along with them. I tried hard to persuade 
sharp black eyes fur quite a spell. They’d bin|I thought to have ’tended your weddin’ before | myself it wa‘n’t dooty, but think it over asI could, 
gradually growin’ dimmer, till by-and-by she | now.’ there it was continually starin’ me in the face: 
went stone blind. Then somethin’ happened at the| ‘He kind o’ gasped, as if I’d struck him. He| “Your dooty is to stay an’ take care of them. 
Bridges. Old Joe Mason, a shiftless sort of crea- | turned so white I thought he was faintin’. Then | They need you.” 
ture, who generally spent his time talkin’, discuss- | he dropped his head in his hands an’ burst out|. “ ‘So I dropped my plans, an’ fought it out by 
ing other folks’ matter iti the grocery-store, while | sobbin’ fit to break his heart. myself. But I knewI couldn’t ask her to come 
his own farm went to waste, was compelled to sell| ‘Don’t, Darius! don’t!’ says’ I, frightened | live at father’s fur love o’ me! Mother is queer, 
his farm fur taxes. It was John Harriman, of | enough. “I didn’t mean harm.’ you know, an’ her blindness frets her, an’ father 
Passaic, who bought it. He was a shrewd man, “But I couldn’t stop him. I’d segn people cry | is kind o’ sour in his feelin’s, an’ Minty is terrible 
an’ he see at once there was a valuable water- | like that before over their dead. set in her ways. 
power on the Mason farm; so he put up abig| ‘It wasa long spell before he was calmed down. 
buildin’, bought machinery an’ started a flour-mill. | Then he says,— 
He was square in his deal, findin’ it a good deal| ‘I'll tell you all about it, Hitty; human sym- 
the best policy, an’ in a little while there wa’n’t | pathy’ll be comfortin’. You know I used to go to 
much grain taken to be ground at Braddon’s. The | see Viny Elmer? You know.what a pretty crea- 
hoppers stood still enough, an’ the water was free | ture she is, Hitty; how nice in her ways, an’ 








says I. “T love her too well to ask her. 


stop goin’ there.” 


| 





I couldn’t ask Viny to leave her | ‘poor Lizzie is dead an’ I’ve got her boy.’ 
cheerful, lovin’ home an’ ’tend on an’ put up with | baby! it was cryin’ pitifully, an’ I couldn’t rest 
them fur my sake. It would be wrongin’ her. 1 | till I had it in my arms free of its wraps. 


plenty that wants her an’ will do well hy her. I'll} 


“But Darius settled the matter by takin’ her 
home with him. ‘Darius always was a fool,’ 
Minty said; but, dear, I think the Lord counts as 
wisdom what men often call foolishness. 

“Then came the news that James, the son in 
New York, had bin killed suddenly. He was 
brought home an’ buried, an’ the family was 
worried lest his young wife, who was delicate, 
would look to them fur some help. ‘She needn't 
look to them for anything,’ Arabel said; ‘she'd 
helped James to live fast an’ squander his portion, 
an’ she cou'dn’t expect to share their hard earnin’s. 
Poor thing! Darius was the only one to look after 
her interests, an’ so it was that © spell after, slic 
sent fur him to come down to her. She was very 
low, an’ had a three-weeks-old baby. : 

“The folks would actilly hev stopped his goin’ 
| if they could, but that wasn't possible; so he went 

down to the city an’ was gone near a week. Sat- 
urday afternoon I see him walkin’ up the road— 
there was no railroad here then, an’ the gtage come 
no nearer than the corner—carryin’ a queer bun- 
| die. He come in our gate an’ I met him at the 





door. He was pale an’ tired. ‘Hitty,’ says he, 
Poor 


It was 


couldn’t begin to make up to her for’t. ‘No, no,” | poor in flesh, an’ I see at once in need of right-away 
There’s | good care an’ tendin’. 

**T don’t know much about tendin’ such little 
| ereeturs,’ says he, ‘but I want to learn, for it’s 


C77 xom -odw sxinde . 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


OCT. 18, 1883. 








mine now. She didn’t hev any friends willin’ to 
care for’t, au’ I don't think any of my folks ‘ll 
want it. You know they all had words with James, 
an’ hev never bin friendly since. I’m kind o’ fear- 
ful mother’ll be vexed first, or that the others will 
put her up to be. I'll hev to look alone to Aunty 
McCormick.’ 

“You leave the child here with me fur a spell,’ 
says I, seein’ his difficulty. ‘It wants good care, 
an’ that at once. You can hev good time to pre- 
pare mother fur its comin’.” He was right glad 
of my offer, though he felt it was more’n I ought 
to do, he said. He hung over the little thing fur 
a minute or so; it struck its tiny hand out again 
his cheek. He took it gentle as a mother. ‘So 
helpless! so helpless!’ says he. ‘God helpin’ me, 
I’ll do my dooty by it.’ 

**As 1 expected—knowin’ the Braddons so well 
-—he raised a hornet’s nest about his ears. Not 
one of ‘em had lovin’ pity fur their brother’s child. 
‘The idee,’ they said, ‘of his takin’ a baby there 
when mother an’ father were so feeble! but Darius 
never once cared fur other folks when he once got 
his head sot. The child ought to be put in some 
asylum or like institootion. That was the only 
thing to do.’ Not one of them, however, told the 
downright truth of the matter, that they grudged 
the helpless baby the little money its keep might 
cost, an’ the claim it had as well as theirs on the 
property. Selfishness is cruel as death sometimes, 
child. 

“But all the talk didn’t turn Darius from his 
purpose. We had it to our house six weeks, an’ 
when Darius took it home it was a healthy, fine- 
growin’ child. Aunty McCormick had the real 
mother-heart an’ loved children too much to care 
fur the trouble, an’ Darius was as tender an’ pa- 
tient as any mother. 

“It grew fond of him very soon—cried after him 
when he went away, stretched out its little hands 
to be taken when he came in, an’ I’ve seen him 
carryin’ it, cuddled close to his neck, his brown 
cheek close again its soft one. 

‘* «IT can’t tell you, Hitty,’ says he to me when 
he'd brought it up one Sunday fur me to see how 
’twas growin’, ‘what a comfort my little chap is to 
me. His just lovin’ me fur myself is to me like 
water-springs to a thirsty man.’ 

‘When Darius’ boy was six years old, he con- 
cluded he’d better send him to school. He was a 
beautiful, promising child, high-spirited, but lovin’ 
an’ gentle—the very apple of Darius’s eye. 

“*Sendin’ him to school will most break my 
heart first, as well as his’n,’ says he. ‘Playin’ 
with his mates he’ll forget his trouble, while I'll 
be sendin’ my heart out after him every minute. 
I'll be wonderin’ how he toughs it, out, or if he’s 
put on, or misunderstood, or hurt in his feelings, 
or homesick. For all he’s so sturdy he’s a kind o’ 
timid little chap. Somehow, he’s got a mortal 
fear of snakes — perhaps it’s somethin’ handed 
down from his mother—anyhow, the seein’ one ’ll 
send him into cold shivers. If any of the school- 
children was to find it out, they might tease him 
that way, you know. Children, some of ’em, are 
mean about teasin’ sometimes. I remember when 
I was a little shaver goin’ to school I was treated 
not over fair often. But he must learn his books 
now. I've no right to be over tender an’ keep him 
from his chances.’ 

“The district school was a full mile away, an’ 
every school-mornin’ after that you’d see Darius 
walkin’ over with the little fellow an’ goin’ again 
fur him along in the afternoon. Sometimes he’d 
stop in just to tell me how fast Johnny was gettin’ 
along, an’ it was really astonishin’ to see how the 
little fellow took to learnin’.. When Johnny went 
into the Second Reader, Darius stoppedsby the 
fence one mornin’ as I was out weedin’ my parsley- 
bed to tell me. He was that glad an’ proud it was 
good to see his happiness. But, dear, it was for 
the last—it was for the last. If God had seen fit 
that day to take the child into His own safe keep- 
in’, it would hev near broke Darius’s heart to give 
him up; but for what happened, who could com- 
fort ? 

**You see, some 0’ the school-children had found 
out Johnny’s fear o’ snakes, an’ some of ’em was 
cruelly fond of havin’ fun, tormentin’ him—as if 
there can be anything but wickedness in the fun 
that comes from hurtin’ in any way beast or hu- 
man—an’ that very day Albert Ryder, one of the 
bigger boys, killed a ringed snake alongside the 
road; a harmless creetur enough in itself, but 
deadly in the way he meant to use it. ‘Keep still,’ 
says he; ‘we'll hev some fun with this. You'll 
hear some shoutin’ an’ sce some tall dancin’.’ So 
he tiptoes along into the school-house where Da- 
rius’s boy sat with his back to him markin’ pict- 
ures on his slate. 

“Johnny never once looked up. I can think 
just how he sat there, with his pretty brown head 
an’ rosy cheeks, till all of a sudden he felt the 
slimy, coilin’ thing round his neck an’ see the 
ugly head on his breast. Then came a cry, dear, 
that ought to haunt some of them to their dyin’ 
day. But there was no dancin’. He grew rigid 
with terror. ‘Take it off ! take it off !' he screamed, 
an’ fell in a fit awful to see. The fun was quite 
over; and the terrified children ran for help. 

“Darius heard the bad news soon enough. I 
see him go by home carryin’ the boy in his arms, 
an’ it was a sight to break one’s heart. 

“I hurried up there, but it was fearful; from 
one fit he went into another. There seemed no 
hope fur his life. For days it hung by a thread, 
then he came back to us, a poor, gibherin’, hope- 
leas idiot. 








“O poor Darius! Every heart knoweth its own 
bitterness. No stranger could intermeddle with 
that of his. 

“Johnny grew in body, but never more in mind. 
He was foolish, gentle, and harmless, but subject 
often to terrible fits. But more than ever Darius 
cared for him now. Just as when he was a moan- 
in’, friendless baby, an’ he took his little hand, cry- 
in’ out of a heart full o’ pityin’ love, ‘So helpless! 
so helpless!’ so now his soul cried over him in 
his hurt, ‘So helpless! so helpless !” 

“Not long after, Darius’s father died, an’ his 
mother followed soon after. Then the property 
was sold an’ divided, an’ Darius bought the little 
farm on the hill above us an’ took Johnny an’ 
Aunty McCormick there. 

“Aunty didn’t last long, though, an’ he an’ 
Johnny were left alone. 

“The spring the scarlet-fever came into our 
neighborhood Johnny took it an’ died, an’ after 
he was buried folks said, ‘Well, Darius is free of 
all his burdens. He can look after himself now. 
Mebbe he’ll take a wife.’ 

‘“‘But his work was all done. He sickened, too, 
with the fever, an’ we see he must die. I remem- 
ber him lyin’ whisperin’ softly, ‘The Lord is my 
Shepherd.’ In his last conscious minutes he says, 
‘Bury me by my boy. It’s bin dark, but it’ll-all 
be made light. The angels will be Johnny’s 
teachers. The Lord saw my hands were too fee- 
ble fur the work. I’ve had some hard lessons 
—but the.Teacher knew best—yes, He knew 
best.’ 

“So he died, dear. We'll walk over to the bury- 
in’-ground some pleasant day an’ I'll show you 
his grave. It’s only marked by a small stone, but 
we’ve seen it was kept clean an’ free from weeds. 

‘An’ now, dear, if you'd like the picture for an 
amuscment”—— ' 

“QO Aunt Hitty!” I cried, reproachfully, as a 
tear fell on the picture of “Only Darius.” 

MARGARET H. ECKERSON. 


———__ +e 


A PRAYER. 


Lord, who art merciful as well as just, 
Incline thine ear to me, a child of dust! 

Not what I would, O Lord, I offer thee, 

Alas, but what I can. 

Father Almighty, who hast made me man, 
And bade me look to heaven, for thou art there, 
Accept my sacrifice and humble prayer. 

Four things which are not in thy treasury 
I lay before-thee, Lord, with this petition,— 
My nothingness, my wants, my sins, and my contrition. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
a. 


For the Companion. 


A RIDE TO THE INSTITUTE. 

Time: anywhere between 1870 and 1880. Per- 
sons: two Y school teathers, nftin arti*wom- 
an. Place: ‘Out West,” in a heavy lumber wag- 
on, jogging along behind a pair of dull horses. 

That two persons of opposite sex but the same 
profession should be associated in this way would 
ordinarily occasion no syrprise whatever: ; but cu- 
rious people looking from their windows into the 
dismal streets, that dark November day, knowing 
apart and not the whole of the circumstancts, 
would suppose that the two had conceived a sud- 
den passion for each other, and were cloping un- 
der difficulties. 

The real truth, however, was far different. The 
young people in question were most entirely de- 
voted to their profession. Thoughts of matrimony 
the most shadowy, had never haunted their brains. 
They were willing to make any sacrifice, to be im- 
molated on any altar that public school officials 
should set up; so desirous were they for the honor 
of their calling and for the elevation of the fature 
men and women of the “Great West.” So this 
was the explanation of the strange appearance 
which the people saw that day. These two indi- 
viduals, with high resolve and chattering teeth, 
were beginning their ride of thirty miles, in the 
face of that fierce cold wind, that they might at- 
tend the “Institute,” meet the savans, and get 
certificates. 

That was all. 

The gentleman was a native of New Hampshire, 
a graduate of its oldest and most honored col- 
lege. In his face and figure he bore some resem- 
blance to the rugged little State from which he 
came; in consideration of which he shall here be 
called ‘*The Granite State.” 

He was small and hardy-looking, without one 
prepossessing feature, unless his keen dark eyes 
could be called such; his hair was a yellow white, 
and so closely cut as to excite suspicion that it 
was done with intent to baffle the winter winds in 
their well-known felonious pursuits. He had made 
his appearance in this place only two weeks be- 
fore; had taken a homestead, and engaged a 
school. 

His companion had been inthe State a little 
longer. She had been teaching afew weeks when 
the Institute commenced. ‘The Board of Direct- 
ors” knew full well that it was a necessity that 
she should attend this Institute, and that they 
must provide the way. But how? 

She could not go by rail unless she went out to 
Chicago or New York, and came back there by 
another route; but by that time the Institute 
would be over. Buggies were as scarce as rail- 
roads. The one or two which the town afforded 
were broken or lent. The old stage had gone to 
the realm of shadows a few weeks before. The 
mail-carrier rode a mule. 

The “School Board” were in trouble. One of 
them owned a dozen horses, and a wagon large 








cottages. The school-mistress could certainly ride 
in this, but who could drive the horses? . 

The Granite State about this time, happening 
to signify to a member of the Board his intention 
of starting on foot for the goal of their wishes, a 
bright idea popped into the head of his listener, 
and he rushed off at once to meet his colleagues. 
The Granite State was voted driver, with the lady 
passenger in the wagon, as compensation. His 
wishes were not consulted, neither were those of 
the lady. 

Weighty results hung on their successful ap- 
pearance at that Institute, and time was precious. 
The good wife of one M. B. furnished a generous 
lunch; for the way was long, and in all its length 
hotels were unknown ; and these two were launched 
on their devious road, with iterated gnd reiterated 
directions about turning to right and to left, sound- 
ing in their ears as they departed. 

The first few miles were not very bad. The 
young lady, whom for the sake of simplicity and 
convenience shall be called New York, was deter- 
mined to make The Granite State talk. 

But he seemed averse to conversation. He was 
evidently deeply absorbed in thinking over his late 
graduating exercises. 

Presuming that he must be well versed in the 
lore of rocks, she tried to gain some information 
about the boulders that crowned the tops of the 
bluffs they were passing, and the broken strata, 
that cropped out on the sides. 

But it was all useless. The dozy horses claimed 
whatever of thought he could spare. 

“Get up there,” he would say, jerking the lines 
and flourishing the whip threateningly over their 
backs, but when it fell, the touch was so gentle 
the animals hardly knew it, and off they would 
doze again into their plough gait. 

After a while everything came to be monoto- 
nous. The wind blew colder, and threatened to 
take away wrap and robe; the sun, usually so 
lavish of his beams in that country, had entirely 
hidden his face, and New York began to be con- 
scious that the wagon was guiltless of springs or 
cushions, and rattled terribly on the hard road. 
They had eaten their lunch; or at least, that part 
which the wind did not blow away before they 
could get it to their mouths; and The Granite 
State had grown sociable enough to tell how they 
used always to build their churches in New Hamp- 
shire on the bleakest and dreariest side hills they 
could find; and how he used to sit through the 
forenoon and afternoon service without a hint of 
fire, eating his lunch at noon with half frozen fin- 
gers. The occasion was calculated tocall up such 
‘reminiscences. 

At length the afternoon was almost gone, and 
stiltf® sin of the landmarks which wefe to guide 
them finally to the town they sought. 

“T believe we are lost,” said New York at last, 
breaking a long silence; ‘“‘and if we are, we shall 
not get there to-night.” 

“T’ll call at the next house and see,” said The 
Granite State. 

But the “next house” did not appear for some 
time, and when it did come in sight it was'not in- 
habited; 

Another dreary stretch of road, and a small 
buil was seen with a few trees back of it, and 
a little stream in the hollow below. 

Just as The Granite State was getting out of the 
wagon a man emerged from the doorway. 

“How far is it to Blank ?” inquired the way- 
farer. 

‘Wal, I calculate it’s about twenty miles, or 
thereabout, and you can’t git there to-night, unless 
you can see better than common folks, and it’s 
goin’ to rain, too.” 

“Is there any place near here where we can stay 
to-night ?” said The Granite State, feebly. 

“I don’t hardly know; we'd keep you, but our 
folks is here a-visiting, and there aint roosting- 
room for us all now. Have to hang the young 
ones on pegs. That’s your sister with you, I 
8’pose.” 

Considering that all men are brothers, New 
York did not dissent from this understanding, for 
there was no time then to explain. 

‘She looks mighty tired,’’ he went on, “but she 
don’t favor you much. I s’pose she’s an odd one. 
It’s queer now that you didn’t know the way. 
Why, stranger! you’ve been going off the track for 
the last twenty miles.” 

The Granite State looked as though he wished 
to speak of that liability to err, which besets com- 
mon humanity; but he only said,— 

‘*How far is it to the next house ?” 

“It’s five mile, but they don’t nobody live there 
now ; it#belongs to a ‘homesteader,’ and he clears 
out as soon as his crops are harvested.” 

The man said this reflectively; and then as he 
glanced at the clouds, ‘‘It’s too bad to turn ye off, 
anyhow; I'll see what Mariar says.” 

‘‘Mariar” had already appeared in the doorway 
with a baby in her arms, and a half-dozen white- 
headed urchins clustering round her, while two or 
three faces could be seen at each of the small win- 
dows. She was a true woman. A large outlook, 
wide sympathies, and great capabilities shone 
out all over her. Her mouth opened and she 
said,— 

‘Have the lady get right out. It'll take a pow- 
erful sight of management, but we’ll do the best 
we can.” 

And then, as New York stepped into the small, 
dark room,— 

“I guess you aint used to roughing it; you came 





enough and strong enough to carry two lake-side 


from the East, didn’t ye? I was brought up in 


Ohio myself; but we learn to take things just as 
they happen here.” 

Evidently things had not “happened” in that 
house. They showed the effect of ‘“Mariar’s” good 
management. ‘There were two beds opposite each 
other in one end of the room; a table and cup- 
board in the other end, and a stove in the middle. 
A few chairs and the beds furnished seats. 

A bountiful supper soon crowned the table, but 
New York felt that the “tug of war” did not lie 
in that direction. She fell to musing where they 
were all to sleep. 

In one corner was a ladder one end of which 
rested on the floor, while the other end was lost, 
away up in regions of thick darkness. 

Any mystery was welcome, for mystery is full 
of possibilities. She supposed there was a loft up 
there that contained a bed, maybe two or three 
beds. 

There were so many to be lodged somewhere. 
Six children besides the baby, the father and 
mother and sister of the host, a brother and sis- 
ter of ““Mariar,” then the two wayfarers, and the 
father and mother of the family, sixteen in all. 

After supper “Mariar” began to think about the 
sleeping. 

“If you aint particular,” she said to New York; 
“T guess you'll have tosleep with me, and the 
baby and Lizzie and Abigail, that makes five. 
Then the school-master,” she went on meditative- 
ly, for the situation had been explained by this 
time, ‘‘the school-master can sleep with Jim and 
the two boys. That makes nine. Father and 
mother must have their bed to themselves, and 
I'll make a bed on the floor for the rest.” 

So it was settled; and who can say that our 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Japan could have dow 
better ? 

Presently, New York saw the host, his brother 
and oldest son mount the ladder, followed by The 
Granite State. All disappeared, one by one, in the 
darkness, and almost immediately there was heard 
from those upper regions a discussion about who 
should sleep in the middle. The grandparents 
solaced themselves with pipes and snuff and then 
retired to their slumbers; while “Mariar” was 
actively engaged in making a bed on the floor be- 
hind the stove. There, the children were snugiy 
stowed, and after some little opposition all was 
quiet. 

Now the good angel of the house turned to the 
last batch of sleepers. 

‘We shall have to lie t’other way of the bed,” 
she said. ‘Lizzie and Abigail, you lic to the foot, 
I, next with the baby, and the school ma’am last.” 

“‘Mariar’s” genius was very wonderful; and 
New York appreciated highly the outside locality 
given her, and was happy in the chairto hang 
her feet on. 

At last that strangely mingled household slept, 
all wrapped in the brooding darkness; unless one 
awakened now and then and listened in patient 
silence to the fearful and resounding snores of tlic 
grandfather. ‘ 

Through all the distracting work of the evening 
“Mariar’s” face had never lost its serenity. The 
baby had worried continually, and two of the 
smaller children, left to themselves, had tipped 
over a jar of cream, which had beer taken out of 
the cupboard and forgotten; andthe grandmother 
-had scolded, and said if they were her children, 
“they’d git one whipping ;” and the grandfather 
had said that some folks were ‘‘so easy now-a- 
days.” 

Then there was a bed-quilt on the frames, which 
‘‘Mariar” had been quilting before the grand- 
father’s party came; her sister, she said, had been 
staying a few days to help her. Now this quilt 
was swung up over head with cords, to have it 
out of the way ; and the grandfather, in the lauda- 
ble attempt to drive away a few chimney flies, had 
brushed its bright lining with a dirty broom. 
Quite appalling was the black cloud spread out on 
that blue canopy, but ‘‘Mariar” did not help on 
the misfortune by fretting. She heaved a sigh, 
but kept her lips close shut. 

“Yes, 1 am tired,” she said to New York as 
they were retiring, “but I’m thankful that we’re 
all well; and I hope by next fall, if our wheat 
crop comes in good, to have an addition to the 
house.” 

The next morning the rain fell in torrents. The 
Granite State looked troubled, but did not say 
much. New York looked hopelessly out of the 
window and moralized to herself about the little 
world of ducks and geese, with their petty troubles 
and triumphs, and their noisy happiness over the 
plentiful puddles. 

At noon the rain ceased and the wayfarers went 
on. Bridges were gone, great gulches were cut in 
the roads; and when they didat last have a view 
of the long-sought town, its lights were twinkling 
and the streets were dark. 

“T know the head-quarters of the Superintend- 
ent,” said The Granite State ; ‘‘I’ll drive there first 
and ask him where to go.” 

Be it known, that while the law obliged every 
teacher to attend the Irfstitute, the good people 
made it as easy as possibly for them by entertain- 
ing them free. So these two had good reason for 
cherishing visions of cosey places by warm, home- 
like fires. 

“I don’t know,” said the Superintendent, rub- 
bing his thinly-covered head ‘you're late; I think 
everybody is full. However,” turning to The 
Granite State, ‘‘I’ll send you to the hotel, and I'll 
take this lady up to Neweomh’s. TI expect they’re 





full, but I can’t think of any other place.” 
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So saying he tucked his hands in his pockets 
and strode along, signifying to New York to fol- 
low. He never noticed her heavy satchel, so she 
tugged it along after him. This was not like the 
Western gentlemen she had been accustomed to 
meet, but no doubt the duties of his office hung 
heavily upon him. At last they stepped upon the 
veranda of a house, where light and music and 
cheerful voices came pouring from the windows. 

That was a moment of great anxiety to New 
York. She was thoroughly exhausted and near- 
ly sick; and now as she pictured a worn and 
tired housewife, with a sour face, coming to the 
door and saying,— 

“No, we're full; we can’t possibly take any 
more,” she almost wished she had never gone 
West to teach. 

The door opened at last, a blaze of warm light 
burst out, and clear in its glow appeared the bright, 
smiling face of a lady. Her smiles did not die 
when the occasion of the call was made known. 

She opened her door wider and took in the wan- 
derer. 

*“‘We are pretty full,” she said, “but we can 
make room for you.” 

New York could hardly believe it true, she was 
so thankful; and through ail the pleasant days 
that followed she was charmed with the sweet hos- 
pitality of that lady. Her name was not ‘‘Mariar.” 


COMPANTON. _ 
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of the Awashouks sens whose narrative this story is 
written). “They were tall, black fellows, with woolly 
heads, naked except for their ‘aprons.’ We rather en- 
joyed their wondering looks and exclamations. After 
awhile another canoe came off, and by eleven in the 
forenoon five or six of them were lying alongside, and 
as many as thirty or thirty-five of the savages had got 
aboard. 

“Among them there was one chap that I didn’t quite 
like the looks of,’’ the mate relates. ‘He was taller, 
and appeared different from the rest. Instead of star- 
ing at the things on board, he watched us, and he hada 
‘hawk-eye.’ I set out to speak to Capt. Coffin about 
this fellow, but we were full of work that morning, 
all bands overhauling casks and kegs, getting ready to 
ship fresh water and wood in the afternoon; and three 
men were kept aloft on the lookout for whales out- 
side. 

«‘When it came noon the captain went down to din- 
ner, and with him the first and second mates and part 
of the men. I was thus left in charge of the deck, 
and took occasion to look at the natives a little more 
closely. But they were now leaning over the rail, jab- 
bering and calling out to one or two of their number 
who were in the canoes. I took notice that not more 
than three or four of them carried clubs, and naturally 
concluded that they had no hostile design. But these 
folks are often much slyer than you would imagine. 

“Soon the captain came up, and together with the 
rest of the sailors I went below to eat my dinner; and 
I had just finished and was coming upstairs, when I 


der her at their leisure. ot our own fate in such a 
case we could have nodoubt; for if they did not choose 
to attack us in the hold, they had only to set the ship 
on fire and see us perish miserably, pent up as in a 
dungeon. 

«*We’re dead men,’ was the dismal word that passed 
from lip to lip of the thirteen sailors shut up with me. 

“Nevertheless, I hoped that something might yet be 
done, and remembering the ship’s muskets in the cabin 
—and having by this time recovered breath a little—I 
determined to secure these and take the offensive. 
With some difficulty, we made our way aft, into the 
cabin, and secured the guns there, along with a bag of 
bullets and a keg of powder. The cabin windows com- 
manded the canoes on each side; and through the sky- 
light we had occasional glimpses of the natives as they 
rushed about the deck over our heads. 

‘As quickly as we could charge the guns, we began 
firing out of the windows, to drive off the canoes; and 
whenever we caught sight of a frizzled head through 
the skylight, we aimed for it. 

“But all this would have availed us little, if once 
they had beached the ship. Of that I felt only too 
sare. Fresh numbers of the savages were getting on 
board at the bows; already the deck was swarming 
with them; and their yells of exultation were answered 
both from the canoes and the shore. Into what a 
haunt of savagery we were fallen! 

* We'll be eaten, to a man!’ groaned our old boat- 
steerer. 

At this critical juncture, when ten minutes more 


The ‘wind’ of the explosion threw me backwards on 
the floor; and before I-could regain my feet, the sail- 
ors charged over me and up the broken stairs. For 
ten or twelve feet all around the stairs the deck was 
blown away, and with it the natives standing there. 
‘Not a few were hurled overboard, headlong. Eight 
or ten lay writhing on the deck, farther forward; and 
a panic had fallen on the survivors. With our first 
shots all of them who could stir jumped over the rail 
into the sea and swam for the!r lives. 

“There lay Capt. Coffin, and with him the first and 
second mates, dead and horribly mutilated. Four of 
the sa.ors, too, were shockingly cut with the spades, 
one of them dying shortly afterwards. I confess that 
it was not without a secret and perbaps unchristian 
sense of satisfaction that I saw the hawk-eyed leader 
of the natives lying dead, or stunned, among the other 
bodies, just abaft the main-mast. He was tumbled 
overboard into the sea, without waiting to ascertain 
the precise nature of his injuries. 

“It became my duty to take command of the ship, 
and though my experience as third mate had never be- 
fore embraced so great a responsibility, I sueceeded in 
bringing her safely home to Falmouth.” 

* 
—— Qe 
For the Companion. 


ALONE, 


She lived alone—no other friend 
To cheer her or to bless— 
Alone with one wee, laughing boy 











heard a rush of bare feet, like hands clapping, out aft, 


Her husband called her Clara, but she was really | followed by such a yell as I hope 


‘‘Mariar’ in better circumstances; in a sphere of 
life where she had scope for her fine, kindly feel- 





Time passed ; the Institute was finished, and all 
went to their homes. Our two friends obtained 
their certificates, and returned by a straighter way 
than they came; but though they had been asso- 
ciated through so many scenes of danger and trial, 
they parted with perfect indifference. 

New York seemed never to cherish any senti- 
mental remembrances of ‘The Granite State; nor, 
as far as is known, did The Granite State regard 
her any more tenderly than he did the great wagon 
in which they rode to the Institute. 

But they both remembered ‘‘Mariar.” And as 
the days and years rolled by, piling events so rap- 
idly one over another, their thoughts often reverted 
to that lonely house among the bluffs, and the em- 
bodiment of all that is kind and good still dwelt 
there as ‘‘Mariar.” 


—+>-—____——_ 
SEED-TIME AND HARVEST. 


He looked, and lo! a cloud-draped car, 
With trailing smoke and flames afar, 
Was rushing from a distant star; 
And every thirsty flock and plain 

Was rising up to meet the ra 

That came to clothe the fields with grain, 
And on the clouds he saw again 

The covenant of Ged with men, 
Rewritten with His rainbow pen: 
“Seed-time and harvest shall not fail, 
"My truth and promise shall prevail.” 











See OE Sa 
For the Companion, 


TALES OF OLD SHIPS AND SAILORS. 
Adventure With Cannibals. 

By some law of human destiny, civilization follows 
the sun and moves westward round the earth. Within 
historic times we are able to trace the course of this 
westward progress from the plains of the Euphrates 
to the valley of the Mississippi; and in the course of 
another thousand years written history will embrace 
an account of one complete circuit of the earth by the | 
dominant and enlightened race. 

How many such circuits may have been made in the 
unbistoric ages—since our first ancestors, fireless and | 
houseless, wandered in the primitive forests, or along | 
the coasts of the olden seas and oceans—we can but | 
conjecture by aid of a few fossil bits of evidence. 

A truth better proven is, that from earliest times up- | 
ward, there has been mental and moral progress corre- | 
sponding quite closely to this westward march of the | 
race. 

The log-books of old ships and the ‘‘yarns’’ of old | 
sailors at Ndntucket, New Bedford and Sag Harbor, 
show that fifty years ago there was scarcely an island 
group in the Pacific, from Kamschatka to New Zealand, 
where it was safe for a ship to land for water or green 
food. Pitiless savagery and cannibalism had then full 
sway here. To be cast ashore on one of these islands 
was a worse fate than to be drowned. 

Fifty years is not long in the history of the human 
race, merely an hour of the year,—yet what a change 
has come in the Pacific! Now hardly an island can be 
touchéd at where civil institutions are not established. 
Instead of the wild yell of savage hatred, the voyager 
hears himself accosted in good English, asking how he 
may best be served in business. Such is the Polyne- 
sia of to-day. 

But fifty years ago our whalemen in these waters had 
the possible horrors of the “oven” added to the usual 
dangers of the sea. Records show that as many as 
two hundred New England sailors have contiibuted 
their bodies to fill the stomachs of our rude “broth- 
ers” in these waters, who “loved” us far too well in 
those days to make a chance meeting with them an 
agreeable episode. 

Twice that number have lost their lives in affrays 
with the savages, fighting, often unsuccessfully, for 
their lives and their ships. 

On the 5th of October, 1835,—forty-eight years ago 
this present autumn,—the ship Awashouks of Fal- 
mouth, Mass., three hundred and fifty-five tons bur- 
den, Capt. Coffin, now on her second year in the Pa- 
cific, put in at “Isle Namarik” for fresh water and 
“green truck.” Namarik, one of the Marshall group, 
is situated in Lat. 5° 15' north, Long. 168° east. 

The unusual spectacle of a ship in the cove attracted 
the natives of the island; and after watching from the 
beach for several hours, a canoe with five savages put 
off to the ship, making friendly signs. They were al- 
lowed to climb on board and wandered about the ship, 
seemingly filled with wonder at what they saw. 

“They seemed to be simple folks. 


never to hear again! It was as if 
all the tigers, catamounts and hy- 
ms enas in a big menagerie bad got 
ange loose and cried out all together! 


| lows, and getting them all ready, had made a rush at | 


“Right under our very noses 


= 


would have seen the vessel on the reefs, the sailor, 


To cherish and caress. 
She lived apart, and no one knew 












TALES OF OLD SHIPS AND SAILORS. 


that hawk-eyed Kanaka rascal had mustered his fel- | 


the spade-racks, where twelve or fifteen of the sharp 
blubber spades were placed in a row—offering them | 
just the kind of weapons they most wanted! 

‘As my head came up in sight, [ saw them striking 

right and left with these murderous tools. In that one 
instant I saw Capt. Coffin’s head severed at a single 
blow of a spade in the hands of the native leader, and 
the first mate struck down at the fore-hatch as he was 
in the act of leaping down into it. At the same mo- 
ment, too, the second mate, who had sprung upon the 
jibboom, to climb up, was hit on the head with a be- 
laying-pin, thrown with a sure aim by some one of 
the natives, and falling back, had his head cut off al- 
most before he touched the deck! 
“All this I saw before I could leap out of the com- 
panion-way on deck; and no sooner had I done so than 
two savages made at me, one with a spade, the other 
brandishing his club. I avoided the blow of the spade, 
and in the scuffle, the club of the other native descend- 
ing partly on the arm of the first one, I wrenched 
away the spade, and leaping back, struck at my as- 
sailants. 

“They, equally adroit, dodged aside, and the sharp 
blade buried itself in the ship’s rail behind them so 
deeply that my first effort failed to pull it out. Instant- 
ly the two were upon me, one with his club, the other 
with both hands at my throat, both yelling like hounds. 

“We fell over. Then I threw them off and sprang 
for the spade again; but now not less than a dozen of 
the wretches were upon me, with raised weapons. 
Seeing that I was now the only living white man abaft 
the “try” kettles, I made a rush forward. How I ever 
got through is more than I can explain. More than 
twenty blows were struck at me. Three or four times 
I was on the deck rolling among the natives. 

“But I cleared them after a moment, and with a run 
and a jump went down through the fore hatchway. 

“Except the three men aloft, who were gazing down, 
horror-struck at the scene on deck, we who had es- 
caped were now all below; and the exultant savages, 
with yells of victory, at once put on the hatches and 
blocked up the door of the companion-way, holding us 
prisoners. 

“The leader, who must certainly have possessed 

some knowledge of navigation, took the helm, and 


Clark, one of the men aloft, performed a courageous 
exploit which probably saved the ship and all our 
lives. 

‘In the midst of a storm of missiles—belaying-pins, 
clubs, cocoanuts, stones—he slid down from the fore- 
top and, with his knife, cut the braces of both the 
fore-sail and main-sail, the only two which the savages 
had succeeded in setting. The yards now swinging 
round free, the vessel lost way and drifted out on the 
tide, towards open water. The brave fellow was 
hit more than a dozen times, but he held on, and cut off 
every brace. Several of the savages climbed up to at- 
tack him, but none of them cared to come within reach 
of bis knife. Being a good sailor, too, he had the ad- 
vantage of them in the rigging. Thus the tide of the 
attack was turned a little; yet even if the ship drifted 
out to sea instead of going ashore, our case was a well- 
nigh hopeless one, I reflected. For on aband g her, 
the savages would no doubt set her on fire, or if they 
remained on board and the weather changed, we might 
all be swamped together. 

“In such straits, 1 was led to attempt the apparently 
desperate expedient of blowing up the ship’s deck, with 
the natives on it; for I reasoned that if the explosion 
did not destroy the vessel, or even carry away but a 
portion of the deck, we might at least get up and 
have a chance to fight like men, instead of rats in a 
chest. 

“Observing, through the chinks of the broken hatch 
and barricade, that the crowd of savages were thickest 
round the blocked companionway, I piled about one- 
half the powder in our keg on the topmost stair and on 
a sea-chest set up close to the under side of the deck. 
To lay a train to it proved a difficult thing to accom- 
plish in such haste; I had nothing better than a rough 
board, laid aslant, extending down into the cabin, upon 
which a thin line of powder was strewn. It seemed 
likely that in firing it, I should myself be involved in 
the explosion; but in the interest at stake, I thought 
that one man might well be sacrificed, if the ship and 
her crew might thereby be saved. 

“So, bidding every man to stand in readiness to rush | 
up and fight to the death if necessary, I stationed them | 
at the farther end of the cabin, with muskets cocked | 
and axes in hand, while I lighted the train. I confess | | 
that my hand trembled considerably; for I knew 80 | 
little of the general effect of explosions, that I felt not | 











gave orders to his men to hoist the sails; and after 
some trouble, they succeeded in getting up the main- 
sail and fore-sail. We felt the ship beginning to make 





We thought that 
they meant n® harm,” says Mr. Jones, the third mate 


ing her for the shore. 


way, and found that the savage at the wheel was head- 
It was plain that they meant to | 
beach the ship, then gather the entire tribe and plun. | from the terrified savages was the instantaneous result. | 


at all certain that the vessel might not be blown to 
pieces. But without giving myself time to think much 
| of that, I touthed off the train. 

“A blinding shock, followed by a terrific crash of 
timbers and a chorus of yells, screeches and howls 


Her history or name; 
And no one strove to seek her out— 
Alone she went and came, 


ie little child, she loved him so!— 
od was his shining hair; 

Hie cheery presence scemed to make 
A beanty everywhere. 

His See. so like a heavenly smile, 
It always seemed to say, 

God sent me down to lead you home 
The strait and narrow way, 


The days went on; she he ut and cane, 
The shadows on her f 

And still the little fair- aire d boy 
Made light the darkest place. 

And summer passed, and winter came; 
The snows fell thick and fast, 

And still upon the coldest days . 
We watched them hurrying past. 


We saw her face grow white and thin;— 
One day she was alone; 
ye saw how sad her weary eyes, 
How gray her hair had grown? 

Day followed day; she went and came, 
No angel at her side; 

We heeded not, but deeper plunged 
In selfishness and pri ide. 





The winter passed, the - =-t nd al s 
The crocus reared its head 

She passed no longer day by day,— 
The bright-eyed boy was dead. 


She was alone; outside her door 
The spring birds carolled sweet, 
And springing grass and violets 


Rose up to kiss her feet. 


Alone, companionless she dwelt, 
Flowers bloomed around her door; $ 

The robin’s note to comfort her 
Had not the charm of yore 

Yet birds and flowers all see ined to love 
Her sweet and shadowed face; 

They crowded ‘round her cottage door, 
And pleasant made the place. 


And so she lived, and so she died, 
Tuknown until the last; 
Back to her Saviour and iter boy 
Her pamoomeed spirit pas: 
T that such a thing could be 
Mid hontes of wealth and fame, 
That still, through all her weary life, 
Alone she went and came. 


GERTRUDE E, HEATH. 
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For the Companion, 


THE AMERICAN STUMP. 


Very few men who have succeeded on the ‘‘stump,” 
or in any forum, have failed to use those preconcerted 
devices to please which are as necessary to success as 
logic. The practice refreshes the mind and diffuses 
gaiety along with conviction. This remark applies as 
well to the English bustings and the French assemblies 
as to the “American stump.” 

As the salient quality of the American stump is bu- 
mor, and as all genuine humor is founded on a deep, 
thoughtful and manly character, it follows that the 
“stump,” to be attractive, must be inspired by robust 
and sensible oratory. 

But except in the West and South, and there to a less 
degree than formerly, the stump has disappeared. The 
days of Gentry, Prentiss, Andrew Johnson, Wise, Ha- 
mer, Corwin, Hale, Douglas, Lincoln, John Van Bu- 
ren, Baker and Nye are nearly as obsolete as the days of 
chivalry. To find one of the old mass-meetings, such as 
Vallandigham could command in Obio in 1862, or Ser- 
geant S. Prentiss in Mississippi in 1832, or Daniel 8. 
Dickinson in New York in 1848, or even to form hur, 
rahing miles of procession, such as glorified “Tippe- 
canoe and Tyler too,” one must go back to the days of 
1836 and 1840. 

The writer is not exactly contemporary with such 
names as have been mentioned, but he has spoken with 
and against many of these orators of the stump. 
Through a quarter of a century, from Texas to Maine, 
from New York to California, he has had an abundrnt 
opportunity to witness the working of the sylvan fo. 
rum; and he will rely, for this random sketch, upon his 
own reminiscences. 

In the olden days, out West, before reporting be- 
came a fine art and such a veracious occupation, stump- 
speeches were diffusive beyond the patience of the 
present time. But they were not tiresome. The ora 
tor gave them the iridescent hues of his humor, and 
especially if a candidate, he was compelled to fortify 
his statements by “Public Documents.””’ These he 
lugged about with him in portmanteau or in saddlc 
bags, and it was woe to that “Stumper” if an accident 
happened to his horse or buggy. 

If I were called on to recount examples of acted fun, 
through a whole political canvass, I should repicture 
| the descriptions given by “‘stumpers” of gerrymanders. 
Both parties have had experiences, pro and con, as to 
them, and the humor consisted in exhibiting the mon- 
| Strosities of legislation in the form of megatheria, meg- 
alasaurians, etc. All the horrid forms of the prehis- 
toric world were painted on banners—to represent the 
“diabolism of partizan legislation.” This pictorial 


| “diablerie” had many odd and outré phases, some of 
| which have been copied by the caricaturist of the 
| present day. Even in distant interior counties, with a 


block of wood, a jackknife and a little talent for draw- 
ing and whittling, you might have a volume of party 
satire, or genial fun, in one cut. 
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It is also a fact, that anything personal—the | were five thousand people present, full of enthusi- | 
mese semblance of a conflict which is personal—| asm. Senator Bayard had just addressed them, 
is qnore attractive than the acutest ratiocination | and there was a storm of applause. With wild 
or the loftiest flights of eloquence. Only a dog- | eye and outstretched arms I solicited silence, and 
fight or a circus-procession will draw a crowd | my first words—of defiance and exultation—were, 
away from a stump-contest where there is per- | ‘We've got ‘em!” 
sonal belligerency, especially if it tends towards a| Before the echo of the enthusiastic audience 
fistic encounter. 

The personal ap- 
pearance of an oppo- 
nent is often a target 
for stump oratory. In 
legislative bodies, the 
rules forbid the use of 
members’ names. It 
is well-meant, but our 
Congress is beginning x 
to break that rule. We 
are becoming Frenchi- 
fied and pungent in ~ 
that respect. 

When Thaddeus Ste- 
vens, in answering 
“Long John” Went- 
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THE AMERICAN STUMP. 


worth, cried out satirically, ““My friend is large, | came back to me, some fellow in the remote cor- 
but he has faith like a grain of mustard-seed,” | ner of the rink, with a voice like a fife, cried out, 
the good-humored personality struck home. So, | ‘‘You’ve got ’em bad! What’s your liquor ?” 
when a member, on a call of the House, suggested | Roars of laughter followed. If was a settler, 
some aid to the sergeant-at-arms for the arrest of | and but for the recuperative energy of the speaker, 
John Morrissey, the prize-fighter, then a member | without remedy. Hon. S. S. Cox. 
from New York, there was something more than a +o 

pleasant titter. 

A neat illustration of the ad personam is sent 
me by a friend in Georgia. It is told at the ex- 
pense of Judge Hammond, an excellent lawyer, 
now a Congressman from that State. 

When the judge was running for Congress the 
first time, he was opposed by a bright, humorous 
fellow named Reuben Arnold. Hammond was 
accused of stiffness in those days, while Arnold 
was “well-met” in any crowd or on any occasion. 
Arnold was careless as to his dress; while Judge 
Hammond was scrupulously neat and carried a 
goli-headed umbrella, cane, ctc. 


For the Companion. 


AFTER THE STORM, 


Fair diamonds and pearls and rarest of gems 
Are dropping from every tree, 

And a flower on the cliff looks out thro’ its tears 
And smiles at the sunlit sea. 





A dove in the eaves with rain-jewelled wing 
Coos soft to its trembling mate, 

And a pure white sail, like a sainted soul, 
Glides in at the harbor gate. 


CLARENCE T. URMY. 
—_——___+o+—____—_- 
UNQUIET EUROPE. 
In one respect Europe, in its restlessness and 
the uncertainty of its peace, resembles the ocean. 





The judge was ru:ning on a platform which in- | Sometimes there is a long calm in European poli- | 


culcated the gradual retirement of National Bank- | tics; and like the summer ea, it seems as if a 
Notes. Arnold was a Greenbacker of the most | broad prospect of tranquillity stretched out before 
advanced type, and demanded the immediate issue | the nations. At other times breakers arise and 
of immense amounts of treasury notes for the re- | threaten a storm of war, yet subside again. Still 
lief of the people against the robbers—as he called | again, a tempest of conflict bursts suddenly upon 
the banks. the continent, and in the strife of political elements 

At one of their joint meetings, Arnold got off | whole nationalities go to wreck and ruin. 
this “‘double-ender :” Said he, ‘Suppose my com- | Just now Europe is in the billowy or breaker 
petitor were overtaken by robbers and should call | state. The political waters are troubled every- 
on me for help, ought I to tell him I was coming | where. There is more than one portent of storm, 
gradually to his relief, and wait until his gold- which may die away, or may involve catastrophe. 
headed umbrella, his gold spectacles, his gold- | It is the misfortune of the European nations 
headed cane, his diamond shirt-studs and his silk that they are so closely knitted together, and that 
hat had one by one been carried off by the high- | Jong history has taught each nation to be forever 
wayman ?” suspicious of all the others. Hence the heavy and 

Another instance of the personalities of the | costly warlike armaments, the constant prepara- 
“stump” was related to me by Gen. A. G. Scales, | tion for possible war, the eternal intrigues of di- 
a member of Congress from North Carolina. plomacy, the anxious making and breaking of 

“When a young man,” said the general, “I ran | treaties. 
for the Legislature in my native county. At one Peace has now been maintained in Europe for 
of the precincts, as I passed by a crowd, I noticed | five years. Since the Treaty of Berlin there has 
a man—one Sam Stewart, whom I had known | been an armistice of national ambitions and war- 
from childhood. He was engaged in earnest talk | like projects. But now on all hands we observe 
with the crowd, and as I passed I heard him say,— | that restiveness, that sensitiveness of feeling be- 

“‘Tam agin all lawyers, and though [ like A.! tween one nation and another, which, when they 
G. Scales,—who is one,—I will not support him | arise, are always threatening to the peace of the 
on that account.’ world. 

“I walked boldly up to the crowd and asked| An alliance has been made between Germany 
what engaged them so earnestly. Sam repeated | and Austria, the two great Teutonic Empires 
his language. I said,— which lie side by side, for mutual protection and 

**You fill me with amazement! I am as much | defence against their respective rivals. Germany 
surprised as if it came from my own father. You | wishes to be secure from French attack, Austria 
have known me from an infant, have dandled me | from a possible assault by Russia. 
oh your knee, and your wife has fed me out of the} This alliance has aroused the jealousy and ac- 
same spoon with her own boys. I have hunted, | tivity of the other powers. Both France and Rus 
fished and played with your eldest boy, who was | sia, and England as well, are seeking alliances in 
my namesake. You had just as well vote against | response to that of Austria and Germany. The 
that son.’ King of Spain and the King of Denmark are per- 

‘He hesitated a moment, and then turning to | haps being drawn into accord with one side or the 
the crowd, said, ‘Gentlemen! them are facts; just | other. The interviews of monarch with monarch ; 
as little A. G. has said. He was allers an honest | the visit of Prime Minister Gladstone to Copenha- 
boy; and J know he is not lawyer enough to hurt. | gen, at just the moment when the Czar was also 
We can all go for him.’ visiting his royal Danish father-in-law; the jour- 

“And they did.” ney of King Alfonso; these movements indicate 

Sometimes the speaker to a miscellaneous crowd | that Europe is in a troubled state, and that the 
receives a retort as unexpected as it is unwelcome. | peace is in peril of being broken. * 

I recall one T received in the rink at Newark, N.| Meanwhile, the eternal Eastern Question is once 
J., in 1876. My party had carried Indiana in Oc- | more reopened by the disturbances in Bulgaria, 
tober, and were jubilant for Noyember, There | Servia, and other States once subject to Turkey in 





} 

















south-eastern Europe. There is no doubt that { 
Russia and Austria are engaged in attempts to 
gain control of the States bordering on the Danube, 
and lying at the base of the Balkans. The popu- 
lations there are in a disturbed condition, and it 
seems that the tenure of some of their rulers is 
precarious. 

The French are far from tranquil, for several 
reasons. The French papers have been recently 
“exchanging frowns” with those of Germany; 
and at one time it seemed as if war would again 
break out between these old and bitter rivals. 
France has trouble in its attempts to colonize Co- 
chin China; and is further disturbed at home by 
the fresh activity of the monarchical party, whose 
hopes have revived since the death of the Count of 
Chambord, and the union of its factions under the 
lead of the Count of Paris. 

Russia is not altogether happy. The ‘Pansla- 
vic” agitation still disturbs her vast population. 
She is jealous of the alliance of her German ncigh- 
bors. The Nihilists are still at work, though se- 
cretly and quietly. Both from within and from 
without, the Czar’s throne is menaced by deter- 
mined enemies; and the Panslavists—who desire 
to throw Russia into an aggressive war, to upite 
all the Slavic peoples under the Russian crown— 
are, if the Czar’s friends, very dangerous ones. 

And when we consider the still disaffected and 
rebellious state of Ireland, which is the chief among 
England’s many burdens, we see that all the 
great European powers are involved in more or less 
unquiet, and that there is an under-current of péril 
to the long maintenance of peace. In addition to 
the sources of disturbance which have been men- 
tioned, there is going on in every continental coun- 
try—in Germany, Spain, Italy, Austria, Russia, 
and, to some extent, in France—a socialist, demo- 
cratic movement, directed against thrones and 
aristocracies, which every little while breaks out, 
here and there, into revolt, and which steadily aims 
at revolution. By this movement, too, the peace 
of Europe is constantly threatened. 
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For the Companion. 


IN LONELINESS. 


The shadows dark rest everywhere 
Where sweetest sunshine dwelt before; 
For she whose life a grace did wear 
To gladden souls, is here no more. 


Oh, while the shadows round us lower, 

Would she to us were once more given, 
That every hour might bloom a flower, 

And every day be crowned with heaven. 
Ah! vain to long. Fate will not give 

Her to us till some far hour’s prime; 
Till then with us no more will live 

ife’s perfect charm of summer time. 


GEO. NEWELL LOVEJOY. 
——__—_+or——_ 
CAMPAIGN STORIES. 

The autumn political campaign has begun in 
many of the States. Possibly, though we hope it 
may be otherwise, some stories that have no basis 
of truth may be published to influence the public 
mind for or against the leading candidates for 
office. Such stories, that tend to magnify or be- 








little personal character, have been discreditable 
| to our politics in the past, both as regards candi- 
| dates for office, and those holding high public 
| trusts. Some of our politicians ought to blush as 
they turn over the pages that record political con- 
tests, and discover how destitute of truth were 
some of the “campaign stories” of former times. 

James Buchanan, as well as the ladies of his 
family, suffered acutely from the enormous calum- 
nies to which he was subjected. In 1861 the Wash- 
ington correspondent of an influential New York 
paper stated that Mr. Buchanan, when he left the 
White House, took away with him the pictures of 
Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, and other members 
of the royal family, given to him for the presiden 
tial mansion by the Prince of Wales. Lord Lyons, 
the English Minister, being questioned on the sub- 
ject, replied in writing,— 

“The Prince of Wales told me that he had 
asked Miss Lane to accept these engravings. They 
were marked with Miss Lane’s name in the hand- 
writing of Gen. Bruce. In obedience to the com- 
mands I had received from the Prince, I presented 
them in his name to Miss Lane. I had the honor 
of placing them myself in her hand.” 

These inexpensive pictures Miss Lane caused to 
be framed at her own expense, and hung up in 
one of the rooms of the White House until her re- 
turn to Wheatland. 

Another murderous slander was set in circula- 
tion by Thurlow Weed, who had been deceived by 
some base informer. It related a scene which was 
said to have taken place in Mr. Buchanan’s Cabi- 
net, in 1861, when all eyes were fixed upon 
Charlestun harbor. Major Anderson had just re- 
moved his command from Fort Moultrie to Fort 
Sumter, and Mr. Buchanan suggested the pro- 
priety of quieting the South by ordering him back 
to Moultrie. The slanderous paragraph continued 
the scene thus: 

“Mr. Stanton: ‘The experiment of ordering 
Major Anderson back to Fort Moultrie would be 
dangerous. But if you intend to try it, before it 
is done I beg that you will accept my resignation.’ 

“Judge Black, Secretary of State: ‘And mine!’ 

“Mr. Holt, Postmaster General: ‘And mine 
also!” 

“General Dix, Secretary of the Treasury : ‘And 
mine too! ” 

The relator added that these spirited replies 
“opened the bleared eyes of the President, and 
the meeting resulted in the acceptance of Mr. 
Floyd's resignation.” 





the Cabinet, except Floyd, who could not be 
reached, testified that no scene at all resembling 
it ever occurred. 

Bayard Taylor wrote from Germany to the 
New York Tribune stating that the Almanac of 
Gotha, which gives the pedigrees and portraits of 
reigning families, had been favored with a commu- 
nication from President Buchanan. 

“The publisher,” wrote Bayard Taylor, “was 
surprised by the reception of a portrait of Miss 
Harriet Lane, forwarded by her uncle, with a re- 
quest that it be engraved for next year’s Almanac, 
as our republican rulers had a right to appear in 
the company of reigning families.” 

Bayard Taylor was probably the victim of a 
practical joke. Mr. Buchanan never in his life 
had any communication with the publisher of the 
Almanac, and was the last man in the world to 
commit such egregious folly. 

Such slanderous fictions, so lightly told, do not 
effect the result of a campaign, but they wound 
deeply the feelings of an honorable man and cut 
to the heart those who love him. .We may well 
hope that a period will come to our politics when 
gossip for unworthy ends will injure only those 
who employ it. 

—_———_+o+—____ 


PUTTING OUT THE FIRE. 

One of Benjamin Franklin’s devices for the benefit 
of Philadelphia, when that town was a village and he 
was a poor printer’s apprentice in it, was to urge every 
householder to provide himself with two light leathern 
buckets, to be used in case of fire. 

When the alarm was given, each man seized his 
bucket and ran to help his neighbor; lines were formed 
to the nearest well or pump, and the water passed from 
hand to hand. A row of these quaint old black ves- 
sels are yet to be seen on a shelf in the library first 
founded by Franklin in an attic in a narrow alley, but 
which is now one of the largest in the country. 

After fifty years, little engines, worked by hand, 
were introduced, but the leathern pails were not wholly 
disused. As the cities grew and water works were 
built, larger engines were brought, which were at- 
tached by hose to the mains, and pumped by members 
of the fire companies. 

These volunteer companies existed in every town, 
and were powerful organizations, sometimes owning 
houses and machines of great value, and wearing pic- 
turesque costumes. Usually a bitter jealousy raged 
between them, and fierce battles were often fought. 
One of these petty wars was waged for four days iu 
Philadelphia, not a dozen years ago; a section of the 
town was blockaded, houses were fired in order to 
draw out the opposing forces, engines were thrown 
into the Schuylkill, and many lives were lost. 

Each company then lavished money unsparingly on 
its dress, machinery, etc.; each had its pet horse or 
dog, of which marvellous tales were told, and which 
followed, and sometimes led, the men into action 
against their fiery foe.’ One of these dogs, noted for 
its bravery, when it had grown bhnd and old always 
rode in royal state on the engine, which was draped with 
flags, in the yearly procession, a gold collar on its neck, 
quite alive, despite its age and blindness, to the plaud- 
its of the multitudes. 

Volunteer companies are now superseded in most of 
our cities by paid fire departments, with their steam 
engines and perfect mackinery for extinguishing the 
flames and protecting property. The zeal, enthusi- 
asm, display and quarrels of the old system are re- 
placed by perfect discipline and great skill. A fire in 
a great city is noW really a quiet and orderly matter. 
The force hold themselves dressed and their horses 
harnessed night and day, ready for action; the tele- 
graph warns them silently of a fire, and when they 
reach the spot, no stranger on pain of arrest can inter- 
fere with their work. 

There is a tendency in this country to take all de- 
partments of public service out of individual volun- 
teer hands, and to put it in charge of paid officials. 
Duty instead of chivalric generosity is made the mo- 
tive for extraordinary exertion. The change is a wise 
one, and based on a profound knowledge of human 
nature. A commonplace man will face death with his 
comrades in discharge of a duty he has engaged to 
perform, who would not probably, if left to himself, 
risk a finger to save his brother-man. 





THE EMBASSY FROM COREA, 

The reception by President Arthur of ambassadors 
from the distant kingdom of Corea was an event little 
to be expected. For centuries this peninsular State, 
nearly twice as large as New York, has been noted 
among the group of Chinese dependencies for its ex- 
treme exclusiveness and blind conservatism. It pays 
tribute to China, yet permits trading to only two Chin- 
ese ports. It is, also, in some degree, tributary to 
Japan, but discourages intercourse between her people 
and the Japanese. 

With a harsh, severe climate, a surface much broken 
by mountains, and a soil that yields a harvest to noth- 
ing but resolute toil, Corea is to China what Scotland 
was to England before the union; the abode of a proud, 
exclusive people, independent, but devoted to the chief 
of the clan; clinging to ancient usages with the bigotry 
of ignorance. Corea is rich in nothing but her half- 
worked mines, and in the industrial, frugal habits of 
her people. 

The Corean idolatry of their king is an Asiatic exag- 
geration of the old Scottish devotion to the chieftain. 
It is reckoned sacrilege in a man to pr 
his name; while to touch his sacred person with a 
weapon of steel is high treason. Like the Spanish 
king who heroically burned to death rather than have 
his chair moved back from the fire by the wrong offi- 
cer, a king of Corea, in 1800, died of an abscess rather 
than have his august body pierced by a lancet. 

A horseman who passes by the king’s palace must 
dismount and lead by his horse, and every one who 
enters the presence of the sovereign falls prostrate be- 
fore him. If the king honors a subject so far as to 
touch him, that subject must ever after wear a badge 
to distinguish him from the great untouched. 

The Civil Service of Corea resembles that of the 
Chinese, the offices being given after a competitive ex- 
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small, cold, mountainous, provincial China. The no- 
bles follow Chinese fashions, speak Chinese, profess 
the religion of Confucius, and are about as Chinese as 
the Scottish nobles, a hundred and fifty years ago, 
were English. The Coreans of simple birth are Bud- 
dhists, and speak a language as peculiar as the old 
Gaelic. 

What do they want with us, these exclusive Coreans? 
What have they in common with the universal Yankee 
nation? 

They want sewing-machines, looms, quartz-crushers, 
excavators, shovels, pick-axes, locomotives, steam-en- 
gines, telephones, telegraphs, steam - boats, and all 
those other little notions which they have heard of as 
operating in Japan and China. China and‘ Japan are 
both too near not to exert an influence, at length, over 
slow, conservative Corea. 

In a word, Corea is now “‘in the movement.” Japan 
began it; China followed; now, Corea. Hence, the 
coming of the present embassy, the results of which 
will endure to the end of time, and will prove, as we 
trust, equally beneficial to them and to us. 

——_+o-——___——_ 
LAUGHED OUT. 

Occasionally a lawyer’s gift of humor may do him 
better service than his logic. This fact was illustrated 
years ago, at a trial held in Canandaigua, N. Y. Aman 
was being tried for an attempt to break into the house 
of one of the magnates of the village, Judge Atwater. 

The Judge was himself the principal witness. With 
a deliberate manner and in pedantic language, he 
stated that he was awakened at the “witching time” of 
night by an unusual noise. 

On listening attentively he became satisfied that bar- 
glars were attempting to enter his castle. He assumed 
an erect position in his bed, and at that particular mo- 
ment ‘“‘Bose”’ (bis dog) spoke. 

The prisoner’s lawyer here interposed, and with 
quaint solemnity said,— 

‘‘May it please the coart, I am not a little surprised 
that the witness, himself an eminent jurist, who on 
other occasions graces the seat your Honor now occu 
pies, should so far forget the law of evidence and the 
gravity of the charge which affects the liberty of my 
client, as to proceed in this most irregular manner. 

“No person knows better than my disiinguished 
friend, Judge Atwater, that the testimony he is giving 
is wholly irregular. If itis important that this court 
and jury should know what ‘Bose’ saw and heard on 
the night of this alleged burglary, ‘Bose’ himself must 
take the witness’s stand. Boseis no stranger; we all 
know him as sagacious, observing, and vigilant.” 

Bar, jury and court here broke out in roars of laugh 
ter. After a few moments it was attempted to restore 
order. But the laughter again broke out, and it was 
found impracticable to proceed. The case was actual- 
ly laughed out of court. 

— +e —— 


WEBSTER’S COMPLEXION. 

Mr. Webster, who was called “Black Dan” in his 
youth, on account of his dark complexion, used to tell 
with great glee some incidents in his life where his per- 
sonal appearance had received anything but a compli- 
mentary notice. Gen. Stark, the hero of Bennington, 
had beén an old friend of his father’s, and on first 
meeting Daniel, said,— 

“Are you a son of old Captain Eb? Let me see you. 
Why, I declare! Well, I’m inclined to think you may 
be. In the war we could not tell whether Captain 
Webster's face was a natural color, or blackened by 
powder. You must be his son, for you are a plaguy 
sight blacker than he was.” 

One day, while shooting at birde over a high bank 
on the Chelsea shore, he heard an outcry from the 
beach below. Springing up and looking over the bank, 
he discovered a man rubbing his fece and shoulder. 
Instantly rushing to the man, he exclaimed,— 

“My dear sir, did I hit you?” 

The man looked at his soiled hunting-costume, his 
face and hands begrimed with powder, and said, 
sharply,— 

“Yes, you did hit me; and from your looks I should 
think that I am not the first man you have shot either.” 

Another time he was the only passenger in a coach 
over a lonely road, where there had been several bold 
robberies committed, and the whole neighborhood was 
greatly excited. The driver confessed to him after- 
wards,— 

“I fairly shook in my seat, for I thought you were 
the robber, and was expecting every minute you would 
attack me.” 

— a +r — 
A GOOD OLD RULE. 

A contributor to the Atlantic calls attention to the 
violation by writers of a simple and reasonable rule 
laid down by Gould Brown in his grammar. Under 
the rule for adjectives, that ancient worthy places a 
note which, in substance, is as follows: 

“When the definite words, the one, the other, are 
used, the former [one] must refer to the second of the 
antecedent terms and the latter [the other] to the an- 
tecedent term which was used first.” 

The contributor shows that the reasonableness of 
the ruie lies in a simple mental fact. “When, having 
mentioned two things,” he says, “‘we refer to them 
without repeating their names, we point with the men 
tal index-finger to that thing lying nearest us, which 
is the one last named, and motion with a broader 
sweep or gesture to that which lies farther from us, 
the thing first mentioned, the other.” 

As an illustration of a violation of the rule, the fol- 
lowing remark of Sterling’s is quoted: ‘‘Wadsworth’s 
calmness of spirit contrasted with Byron’s passionate 
emotion: one like moonlight on snow, the other like 

torchlight in a cavern.” 

A reader is obliged to go over that sentence a second 
time in order to fit the similes in their proper places. 
Sterling meant to apply the simile of ‘‘moonlight on 


snow” to Wadsworth, and that of “torchlight in a | ness comes. 
cavern” to Byron. If he had observed old Brown’s 


rule, he Would have avoided the doubtfulness of mean- 
ing which necessitated a second reading. 
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“QUIT P’INTING.” 





A gesture may express more than a word. When | costs too much if it b: 
Pitt threw down, with a smile of contempt, the pen he 
had taken to make notes of Erskine’s speech, the ges- ebt 
ture so unmanned the great jury orator that he stam- 


mered, faltered, and made a failure, 


The eccentric John Randolph, wheu replying to an 
pp t in a Congressional debate, used one gesture 
with most irritating effect. Looking the member full 
in the face, he would point at him with outstretched 
arm and long forefinger, until the unhappy man felt as 
uncomfortable as the juror of the following anecdote. 
A distinguished lawyer, while defending a man 
charged with murder, commented with severity on the 
testimony of a witness for the prosecution. While in 
the midst of a searching criticism designed to convince 
the jury that the witness had sworn to more than the 
truth, he was interrupted by the harsh voice of an 
angry juryman, a tall, lank fellow from the backwoods. 
“See here, Mr. Lawyer!” said the man, rising in the 
jury-box; “I don’t want you to go on that way abus- 
ing me. I won’t stand it. I'll break up the court if 
you do. I didn’t come here to be abused.” 

‘My dear sir,’”’ replied the astonished lawyer, in his 
blandest manner, “I was alluding to the witness, not 
to you; my remarks were not intended to apply to 
any of the jurors.” yi 
‘Well, then,” said the juror, only a little mollified 
by the explanation, ‘‘just you quit p’inting your finger 
at me when you talk that way!” 
——————~o—___—_——_. 


MAKE THE HOUSE ATTRACTIVE. 
It is a common complaint that farmers’ sons are de- 
serting the farm. Instead of following the occupation 
of their fathers, they flock to the cities and larger towns 
to work at a trade or to engage in a mercantile life. 
One cause of this exodus from the farm is that the 
home is not attractive. In too many farm-houses the 
family-life is one “horrid grind,”’ with few pleasures 
and scarcely any recreation. Books are rare, and liter. 
ary and scientific papers almost unknown. From early 
morn till bed-time it is work, work. There is little 
conversation or reading or music to relieve the monot- 
ony. 
Unless boys and girls are allowed recreation and 
mental food the home will become dull and prosy, and 
the energetic and ambitious, longing for a change, 
will go out from it to seek a broader and more diversi- 
fied life. 
A happy childhood and a home associated with de- 
lightful memories have power to hold young men and 
women as with chains of steel. Farmers have much 
leisure in the winter, and if they would manage to 
make home an attractive place, it would be easier than 
it is to keep the children on the farm, and to inspire 
them with a love of their father’s vocation. Farming 
is essential to national growth, and ought to command 
the services of the most enterprising and energetic 
young men of our day. 
The Thanksgiving festivals often indicate what 
homes have been made most happy in the past by 
these gatherings and reunions. A happy home is usu- 
ally an enduring one. 
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LEGAL HUMORS. 
There are many storics, some of them, undoubtedly, 
apocryphal, told to illustrate the peculiarities of West- 
ern judges and lawyers, in the days when “the West,” 
was a name to designate the border-land between civ- 
ilization and barbarism. 





Years ago, when the Illinois Legislature was not in 
as high repute as it now is,a man was convicted in 
that State of highway robbery. The judge, named 
Davis, was what Dr. Senuaen would have called ‘a 
hearty hater’’ of thieves. 
In passing sentence upon the prisoner, he began by 
reminding him that, though he was a young man of 
natural endowments sufficient to make him a reputa- 
ble member of society, yet he had been guilty of a most 
wicked crime. 
In uttering this scathing prelude to the sentence, the 
judge got so warmed up, that when he came to close, 
he somewhat mixed the State institutions. 
‘Prisoner at the bar,” he said, -‘I shall sentence you 
to seven years in the Illinois Legislature!” ‘ 
“The penitentiary, yout Honor,”’ suggested the pros- 
| ecuting attorney. 
“Seven years in the penitentiary,” said the judge, 
correcting himself, and at the same time muttering, 
“But for the life of me I can’t see but a slight differ- 
ence between the two.” 
Judge Purple, of Peoria, was an able jurist, but he 
had eccentric ideas of what ‘‘doing well” at the Illinois 
bar meant. While visiting Washington, the judge was 
asked by a Boston gentleman as to the success of a 
young lawyer who had “‘gone West” some five years 
before. 
‘He is doing well, sir,’ said the judge. “He is? 
well, 1 am glad to hear it,’ continued the gentleman; 
‘‘you think he has a good practice and is making 
money, do you, judge?” 
“TI don’t know anything about his practice or his 
business, but he is doing well.” 
‘‘How is that, judge? You say you don’t know any- 
thing about his practice or his business, yet you think 
he is doing well.” 
“I mean just this,” said the judge, “that any man 
who practises law here five years and keeps out of the 
penitentiary is doing well, whether he has much prac- 
tice or not!” 
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SOUND ADVICE. 

Thurlow Weed began life burdened with poverty 
and the limitations of a scanty education. He served 
a= cabin-boy on a sloop, served as “printer’s devil,” rose 
to a compositor’s position, and finally filled the editorial 
chair of one of the most influential journals in New 
York. He had authority as a shrewd politician and a 
wise observer of buman affairs. No one was better 
qualified than he to advise a young man about to begin 
a business career. The following extracts from a let- 
ter written to his son, on the eve of his embarking in 
business, show how highly Mr. Weed valued the 
minor virtues as a means of advancing a young mer- 
chant: 





Much Cpande upon yourself. With industry and 
economy, I entertain strong confidence that you will 
succeed; but indolence or inattention will be sure to 
bring ruin and disgrace. 
beseech you, therefore, to give your whole atten- 
tion to your business. 
Industry and economy in early life, unless some pe- 
culiar misfortune overtake you, will secure you the 
means of support and enjoyment when old age or sick- 


And what is equally important, interest and enter- 
prise insures the respect of your fellow-citizens, with- 
out which life is scarcely worth preserving. 

But prosperity must be earned. You should rise 
early, and, if necessary, work late; and above all 
things, be prompt and punctual in doing whatever you 
have in hand. 

Deal justly and honestly with everybody. Money 
e not honestly acquired. 
Don’t incur any unnecessary expense, or run into 


To cure any scrofulous disease or humor, try Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. It cures the blood of all impurities. [Adv. 








For all diseases of kidneys Hunt’s Remedy 
stands without a peer. Physicians prescribe it. [Adv. 
—_—__—__o—_-- -—— 

A Pure and Effective Hair Dressing. 
COCOAINE, a compound of cocoanut oil, beautifies the 
hair, and is sure to allay all itching and irritation of the 
scalp. 

The superiority of BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
consists in their perfect purity and strength. [Adv. 








T MT. CARROLL (Ills.) SEMINARY willing workers 
can get an education with little money. Oreads free. 


ARD PRINTERS, Blank Chromo Cards, 50 in 
k, no two alike, 12c. per 100 or $1 per 1000, postfree. 
/holesale Catalogue 3c. Card Co., Montpelier, Vt. 


Barlow’s Indigo Blue. 


The Family Wash Blue. or sale by Grocers. 
D. 8S. WILTBERGER, Prop’r. 233 N. Second Street, Phila. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical and Mining Engineer- 
ing, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres’t. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


VICTOR TRICYCLES. 


Highest Class Work.—New Features. 


Send 3-cent stamp for Illustrated 
Catalogue. Mention the Companion. 



































CSS OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Hartford, Ct. 
Or BIBLE 
The ZAMZUMMIMS .?inre ke, 
Pleasant, Profitable, and Proper Sabbath Afternoon 
Home Occupation for Girls and Boys. Sent, post- 
paid, 0 cts. 3 for $1.00. + ) cen. 
MERCANTILE PUBLISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
We will send free 5 complete pieces of 
M U S| Vocal and Instrumental Music(full size, 
best paper) that would cost $2.00 at ony 
music-store, with our catalogue for 1884, 
on receipt of 10 cts. for postage, etc. 
FR F F WOODWARD & CO., 
? 817 & 819 Broadway, New York. 
Boys and girls and others | 
SC be OO having School Books no long- | 
er wanted can exchange the | 
same for desir- able books of 
eneral reading. BOO K S Send list. giving 
dates and con- dition of what 
you have to John R. Ander- 
son, 67 Reade St., N. Y., or W A N Y E D 
6 Washington St., Chicago. 
CANARIES AND CAGE-BIRDS, 
By G. H. HOLDEN. 375 large pages, 63¢x1 flegant 
full-page Colored Plates. 150 Illustr: . Foon, 
CARE, BREEDING, DISEASES and TREATMENT in full. 
Press reviews: “The book every bird-owner needs.” 
“Best bird book ever published.” “It will occupy a first 
lace.” Price, $3, post-free. Small bird book, 128 pp 
2 cts. Free price-list all birds. G. H. HOLD ° 
387 6th Avenue, near 24th Street, New York. 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
The popular “Steed” for men & boys. 
COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 














a Send three-cent stamp for new 
Gis)” illustrated 36-page Catalogue. 
Of, \SARQ THE, POPE w’F'’G co., 
U)\\\7Qy¥ 597 Washington st 





BOSTON, MASS. 


TELEGRAPHY. 


If you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, 
constructing mye A cet my | anaes — < Ry oy " 
" pend. your ress, by postal card or letter, and ge’ 
J. HL NNELL & Co.8 Manual of Instruction for 
Learners of Telegraphy, latest edition, which we will 
send Free of Charge to all who apply, by mail or oth- 
erwise. It is the plainest and best book of instruction in 
Telegraphy ever published, being complete in descrip- 
tion, explanation and illustrations. 
J. H. BUNNELL & CO., 112 Liberty St., New York. 


World’s ONLY Manufactory of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for use of 
Invalids and Cripples. 

Self and secondary hand propulsion, in- 
doors and out. Comfort, durability, and 
ease of movement unequalled. Sole 
makers of the Patented’ RollingChairs,” 
pushed about at the Centennial. For 
Illustrated Catalogue send stamp and 
mention YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

Smith Wheel Chair Concern, 162 William St., N.Y. 


H with little 
How to Build or Coe! 
J 2 vols. large Quarto, 378 illustrations. Price $1. 
Contains designs for Viilas, Farm Houses, Cot- 
ages, Barns and UOuthouses of every descrip- 
B tion, also for Hotbeds, Cisterns, &c., ke. “* Pre- 
. cisely meets 3 want which thousands have 
-"—N.Y.Observer. As it is impossible to 
Mu describe these books in an acv't or even in a 
i] circular, we send them, post-paid, for exami- 
nation, on receipt of @1, to he returned and 
money refunded, if not entirely satisfactory. 
Address, Co-operative BuILpING PLAN AssociATION, 
24 Beekmaa St.(Box 2702 w York. (Mention this paperd 


























ADVICE TO CONSUMPTIVES. 

On the appearance of the first symptoms—as general 
debility, loss of appetite, pallor, chilly sensations, tol- 
lowed by night sweats and cough—prompt measures for 
relief should be taken. Consumption is scrofulous dis- 
ease of the lungs; therefore use the great anti-scrofula, 
or blood-purifier and strength-restorer.—Dr. Pierce's 
“Golden Medical Discovery.” Superior to cod liver oil 
as a nutritive, and unsurpassed as a pectoral. For weak 
lungs, spitting of blood, and kindred affections, it has no 
equal, Sold by druggists the world over. For Dr. Pierce’s 
os on consumption, send two stamps to WORLD'S 

JISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MICROSCOPES! 


TELESCOPES, 
FIELD CLASSES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS, 
BAROMETERS 
THERMOMETERS, 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
Send for list and description of our ten Catalogu 


QUEEN & CO. . Opticians, PHILADELPHIA 


Pratt's Astral Oil. 








« Dirt rots the fiber 
and invites the 
moth.” To cleanse 
and purify woolens 
thoroughly, wash 
them with Ivory — 
Professor Cornwall, 
of Princeton College, 
says the Ivory Soap 
is an excellent Laun- 
dry Soap, of great 
purity and more than 
average cleansing 
power. 
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Road Cart. 


Five Styles, PRICES FROM 850 to $80. 


20-page Illus. Price-List free. Mention the Companion. 





An Old Soldier’s 


EXPERIENCE. 


“ CALVERT, Texas, May 3, 1882. 
“T wish to express my appreciation of the valuable 
qualities of 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


As a Cough Remedy. 

“While with Churchill’s army, just before the battle 
of Vicksburg, I contracted a severe cold, which termi- 
nated in a dangerous cough. I found no relief till on 
our march we came to a country store, where, on ask- 
ing for some remedy, I was urged to try AYER’s 
CHERRY PECTORAL. 

‘**T did so, and was rapidly cured. Since then I have 
kept the PEcTORAL constantly by me, for family use, 
and I have found it to be an invaluable remedy for 
throat and lung diseases. 

J. W. Wuit.ry.” 


Thousands of testimonials certify to the prompt cure 
of all bronchial and lung affections, by the use of 
AYER’s CHERRY PEcTORAL. Being very palatable, 
the youngest children take it readily. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. 





“*T owe my 
Restoration 
to Heaith 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES.” 


Testimonial of a Boe- 
ton lady. 





Rass HUMORS, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheam, and Infan- 
tile Humors, cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, 
CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleans- 
es the blood and perspiration of impurttios and poison- 
ous elements, and thus renoves the cause, 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Iteh- 





The BEST ILLUMINATOR and in every 
respect the SAFEST and MOST RELIABLE 
OIL for family use. It is folly to risk life 


PRATT’S ASTRAL can be obtained at its 
present low price. 


BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE. 


PRATT MANUFACTURING CO., 





Treat everybody with whom you have business with 
civility and attention. Kind words and courteous de- 
portment are essential to success in business, 





46 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





and property by using inferior Oil when! 


ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from CUTICURA, is indispen- 
| sable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin 

Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely_ pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers, 
| Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 00 cents; Soap, 2% 
| cents; Resolvent, $1, PoTtER DruG AND CHEMICAL 

Co.. Boston, Mass, 
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For the Companion. 


SONG OF SILENCE, 


The flowers make no rustle when they blossom, 
The night-dews tinkle not on lake or stream, 

And all sweet things that spring from Nature’s bosom 
Spring softly as the music in a dream. 

The shadowy depths of ether’s starry splendor, 
When night draws to its noon, 

Sound not with spirit-voices, rich and tender, 
Where breeze and cloud commune. 

And when the springtide’s fragrant zs shower, 
Like rosy snow, from dreamy orchard trees, 

They make no sound that stirs the glowing hour, 
But fall as light as dews on mossy leas: 

And vonder velvet-winged jay that pauses 
To sip the nectar where the sweet-brier blows, 

In all his airy flight no music causes— 
His wings stir softer than the crystal snows, 


The sweetest thoughts that brighten gentle faces 
Are those that speak in silence from the eyes. 
What word can clothe the soul with richer graces 

Than some pure smile that on the features lies? 
Our very prayers arise on noiseless mission, 
And yet they reach God's ear; 
For much we view not with this mortal vision 
Is nearest of the near. 
Yon floating rainbow, in soft colors vying, 
Bright arch of silver mist and painted air, 
Hung where the clouds, like seas at slumber lying, 
Ebb soft away on azure beaches fair,— 

In quiet beauty marks the close of even, 
While Day’s departing wings flash in the west, 
And even yon bright moon that dreams in heaven 

Breathes not a whisper in her smiling rest. 


Lo! noiseless as the sands of Egypt dreary, 
The pyramids, those master-works of man, 
That stand through centuries unmoved, unweary, 
While pass the years in silent caravan, 
Fold in their hush the secrets of the ages, 
And tales of ancient kings. 
The undiscovered lore of early sages 
Lies dead in voiceless things; 
And _ yon proud sphinx, around whose form are drifted 
Sands ancient as the stars that o’er them shine, 
Enveiled in mysteries that none have lifted, 
Where only fancy comes to build a shrine+- 
That stony face that ever steadfast gazes, 
Unmoved, across the bare and lonesome waste, 
Reveals no sign to solve the tangled mazes 
Where Learning’s hand no truthful tale hath traced. 


The sun that through the flaming gates of morning 
Pours forth his grand and living tide of light, 
Till all the sweet Eewers. blushing with the dawning, 
Upturn their faces to his glory bright, 
Tells not how he hath seen the fall of ages, 
The tribes of man increase, 
Till God’s fair name lit History’s darkened pages, 
. And Christ on earth brought peace. 
He »reathes no word, yet with what awful power 
His searching beams steal through the soundless air! 
Beneath his smile earth is but as a flower 
That owes its grace to his eternal care. 
Why is he voiceless, then, in all his glory? 
Why from his bosom swells no hymn divine? 
A thousand stars list for his untold story— 
A thousand worlds that round his beauty shine. 


Great Lord! some mysteries thou hast left unbroken, 
Some things in silence thou hast made to dwell! 
The greatest secrets must remain unspoken 
Till thy own lips will break the stony spell! 
And wordless thou hast made the charms of nature, 
To smile and pass away, 
To breathe no sound to any mortal creature 
In all their gentle day. 
And if the flowers sing not when they blossom, 

And night-dews tinkle not on stream or lake, 
Then why should all who tread earth’s dusty bosom 
The hearts of men with sounding voices shake? 

Not only he may serve whose fame is lifted 
To heaven, like some vast monument of stone, 
But also he whose quiet works are drifted 
Abroad like snow, while he remains unknown. 
Bloom on, dear flowers! with all your tender graces! 
Float on, soft clouds! the sunset glory through! 
Smile on, mild stars! in midnight’s lonely places! 
Shine on, O moon! in summer's welkin blue! 
Like yours, though small the voice to mortal given, 
He yet sings not in vain; 
There is an ear that hears us sing in heaven, 
Though earth heeds not the strain! 
The music of the songster softly singing, 
The rhythm of the silver lapsing stream, 
The rustle low of passing zephyrs wingin 
Their dewy way through twilight’s closing dream,— 
These speak to God with music-breathing praises, 
And are with joy the listening ear of day, 
And yet He loves as well the flower that raises 
To Him its modest bloom, and fades away! 
ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 


A peering 
For the Companion. 


A TRUE LIFE. 

Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, was a finished scholar, 
a good preacher and a great teacher. His social 
and official positions placed him among the gentle- 
men of England, while the value of his counsel 
caused him to be sought by those eminent in 
Church and State. } 

He had plenty to do, for he was head-master of 
Rugby, one of the great schools of England, and 
professor of modern history in the University of 
Oxford. His correspondence was voluminous, 
and he wrote books, essays, pamphlets and 
“Jeading articles.” Yct he was never in a hurry, 
though a man of ‘“‘unbasting, unresting dili- 
gence.” 

In his study at Rugby there was no attempt at 
seclusion. Conversations went on around him, 
while he sat at his work. His children played in 
the room. Guests came and went at will. He was 
always ready to answer a question, or to attend 
to any business. 

But there was one trait which shone out among 
the characteristics of this busy gentleman and 
scholar. 
the Roman Christians to cultivate when he bade 
them ‘“Condescend to men of low estate.” Dr. 
Arnold was never too busy to be interested in the 
poor. 

He wrote tracts to teach them how to live so as 
to avoid disease; lectured before mechanics’ insti- 
tutes, visited the local almshouse and preached at 
the railway stations on Sundays. Feeling keenly 
the wrong done by the too wide separation be- 
tween the rich and the poor, the learned and the 
ignorant, he tried to visit the almshouse and the 
cottage as a neighbor, without seeming bent on re- 
lieving or instructing their inmates. 

In his intercourse with inferiors he was careful 
not to use language which to any one in a higher 
station would have been thought an interference. 
Even the servants of his honsehold were addressed 


It was the trait which the Apostle urged | 
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| by this consummate Christian gentleman as if 

| they were members of the domestic circle. 

| «J never knew such a humble man as the doc- 
tor,” said a parish clerk. ‘He comes and shakes 

| us by the hand as if he was one of us.” 

| He used to come into my house,” said a poor 
old woman, “and talk to me as if I was a lady.” 

After his death, it was touching to see the grate- 

ful affection of the poor at Rugby for his memory. 
They would point with delight to the seat he used 
to occupy by their firesides. It was a consolation 

| to one poor woman, while dying, that she should 

| soon see Dr. Arnold’s face in heaven. Among the 


| papers of a poor servant-maid, who died some 
time after Dr. Arnold had officiated in her parish 
church, were found notes of the sermon he had 
preached. The paper bore marks of having been 
frequently read by her. 

No affectation of condescension marred the in- 
tercourse of this finished scholar and gentleman 
with the poor. He met them in a manly manner, 
and spoke to them as man addresses man. 
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A GOOD SALESMAN, 

A young lady employed in a Philadelphia store has 
won a prize of fifty dollars for the best essay on “How 
to Wait on a Customer.”” As the Companion numbers 
a large number of salesmen and saleswomen among 
its readers, we publish for their benefit the following 
extracts from the essay : 


Two principles are absolutely necessary: Ist, True 
loyalty—to your employer. 2d, ‘True loyalty—to your 
customer. 

As far as possible each customer should be treated 
as if he or she were to be the only one of the day. 

The rush of business may sometimes in a measure 
—- this. But by keeping a quiet mind and col- 
ected thoughts, it can always be done toa good de- 
gree. 

Cordiality, honesty, politeness, tact, patience, perse- 
verance, decision, confidence, willi » enthusi . 
all must be brought into use. 

Greet your customer cordially. Not with undue fa- 
miliarity, but with a manner that says “Welcome!” 
She is your employer's visitor, and should be kindly 
received. 

Wait upon your customer honestly. An apparent 
advantage may be gained by even a slight deviation 
from truth; but persons once deceived seldom return. 

Wait m your customers politely, courteously, 
kindly. with an obsequious air, but with the po- 

liteness that comes from tue kindness of heart. 

Wait upon your customers with tact—that peculiar 
faculty in which is embodied so many of the conditions 
of success. 

A quick perception of the purposes, means, tastes 
and wishes of your customer, is indispensable to the 
greatest success. 

Lose no fitting opportunity for introducing goods be- 
yond those expressly called for; you may give pleas- 
ure and information to your customer, and often double 
your sale, 

Should an article be called for not then in stock, ad- 
mit it frankly, but quickly offer a sabstitute. 

Wait upon your customer with patience and perse- 
verance. 

Wait upon your customer with decision and confi- 
dence. ever be obliged to say, “I don’t know,” as 
long as there are means of finding out. It is your 
business to know. 

Wait upon your customer cheerfully, willingly. One 
may show goods with patience, and with a faultless 
politeness so far as acts go, but with a shaded face and 
martyr-like air thoroughly chilling to the purchaser. 

We hear it said, ‘Well, I would not buy of that one, 
at any rate; he seemed so unwilling to show us any- 
thing.” And again, “I bought it just because he was 
so agreeable it was a pleasure to buy from him.”’ 

Wait upon your customer with interest and enthusi- 
asm. How far to press a point must be determined 
wholly by circumstances. Ordinarily speaking, urging 
has no place in true salesmansbip. 

“Lookers” are, in the estimation of too many sales- 
people, unpardonable intruders; but remember that 
the pleased looker of to-day may be the valuable pur- 
chaser of to-morrow. 

Do not frighten away a timid looker with the ques- 
tion, “Did you wish to look at so and so?” or, “Can I 
show you anything?” 

In nine cases out of ten the reply will quickly 
come, “Oh no, thank you! I was only looking.”” Those 
questions imply purchasing. 

Make a casual remark, such as, ‘‘That piece you have 
your hand on is one of the new spring A ve mi do you 
ike it?” ‘Those laces have just come in; our Paris 
buyer is sending us some beautiful ones just now.” 

The looker will pause, ready to see or hear more, 
oe give you the opportunity to make her your pur- 
chaser. 
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BUTTERMILK FOR WHISKEY. 

The taste of the tippling public in “mixed drinks,” 
and even in downright liquors, undergoes some curi- 
ous mutations, like fashionable taste in the matter of 
colors and styles; but heretofore the drinks have all 
contained alcohol, whatever new name was invented 
for them. A more welcome change from bad to good 
(ora more singular one) has seldom come to our knowl- 
edge than the preference lately developed for butter- 
milk as a substitute for the old “‘fire-waters.” This 
applies chiefly to the moderate drinkers who patronize 
bars, not to the drunkards; but the sign seems a hope- 
ful one in the direction of sobriety and abstinence. 

A reporter of the Philadelphia 7imes,in reply to in- 
quiries about the prevailing summer drinks, learned 
the following facts from a saloon-keeper : 


“Several years ago there sprung up a rage for weiss 
beer, a wishy-washy sort of drink. About fifty Ger- 
mans went into the business. You could get a schoor 
er of it—a tall glass, big enough to bathe in—for five 
cents. That bad its day, and then came ginger ale and 
Apollinaris, and after that brown stout and “‘half-and- 
half.” Now there is a strong demand for buttermilk. 
Yes, it is a queer drink for a bar-room; but it bas sev- 
eral recommendations. A man might drink a barrel 
| of it, if he could, without getting tipsy. He wouldn’t 

raise the neighborhood shouting and singing. He 
wouldn’t want to fight all the fellows in the night-car, 
| or beat his wife when he got home. 

But only a small proportion of the production of the 
dairies is absorbed by the barroom trade. On Ridge 
Avenue, above Broad Street, is the principal distribut- 
ing depot, where the product of the gentle Jersey and 
Alderney herds of a number of renowned dairymen 
are disposed of. ‘The demand runs the whole year 
round for buttermilk,” said an attendant at the dairy. 
“In the winter time it is only about one-half what it 
now. If it were very hot now, as it was a few weeks 
ago, we would sell one thousand quarts a day. In this 
sort of weather we are,vending seven hundred to eight 
hundred quarts. It depends altogether on the temper- 
ature to increase the demand and sale. 

“We have many customers to whom it is served by 
the advice of their physicians, who d it in 
cases of dyspepsia and kidney diseases. We have sev- 
eral doctors who buy and drink it by the glass them- 
selves. One physician has sent over twenty customers 
| here, and all have declared themselves benefited by the 
beverage. 

“T don't think the Irish are the principal purchasers. 
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We sell a great deal by the quart, probably about half 
we dispose of. The Germans “eet to be becoming 
better customers than the Irish, who have always been 
noted buttermilk-drinkers. The Germans find that 
buttermilk is as good as beer, which it is superseding. I 
never questioned any of those who bought it by the 
glass, but I have heard it well spoken of as a remedy 
n dyspepsia, and even dysentery.” 

This healthier taste on the part of those who crave 
stimulants is by no means a fickle whim of the season, 
but has been growing for five years past. The swing- 
ing screen-doors of scores of bar-rooms are ornamented 
with the legend, “‘Ice-cold buttermilk,” and all day 
long those who quaff the beverage pass in and wet 
their throats and go decorously out. 


~ 





For the Companion. 
“HIS LOST ANDROMACHE.” 


The distinguished sculptor Edmund V. Valentine, of 
Virginia, has n engaged upon a classic group, not yet 
completed, the main figure of which is Andromache, 


modelled from his beautiful wife. Mrs. Valentine died 
suddenly while absent from home. The young artist 
reached her only in time to catch her last unconscious 
breath.] 

© Goat! it is a piteous sight to 
Love pale and bleeding by Hope’s blasted tree! 

That tree which ’bowered home's calm, secluded nest, 
Now tottering, thunder-struck, from root to crest! 
Where may the soul from such black misery flee? 


To fame, thou say’st!—alas! his Muse is dead, 
The glow is faded, the keen impasse sped 
That bade him carve in lines of Phidian grace 
The antique pathos of her perfect face— 
Ah, heaven! his fair but lost Andromache! 
Fame! fame! no more the splendid dream can stir 
One pute to fervor;—fame! unshared by her! 
All glorious arts seem quenched in stern eclipse, 
Because of that strange shadow on her lips, 
That stranger silence, which no mortal stress 
love or grief can wake to tenderness, 


O brother! the white radiance of whose art 
Already crowns the bay-leaves on thy brow— 
That yet must — like thorns of torment now,— 
I see thee pluck those mocking leaves apart, 

And strew them dumbly o’er her speechiess heart. 


PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE, 
——+or—___ --— 


BLACK AND YELLOW FLAGS, 

The recent telegrams concerning the French inva- 
sion of Tonquin made frequent mention of ‘the black 
and yellow flags” with whom the invaders bave often 
fought. The London 7imeg explains, in the following 
paragraphs, that these are remnants of the Taeping 
rebels who, when the rebellion was overcome, fled from 
Kwangsi across the border into Tonquin, in whose 
mountains they found a refuge: 


At first Watsong, said to have been one of the prin- 
cipal of Taeping Wang’s followers, was the recog- 
nized chief of this band of exiles, who were accom- 
panied By their wives and families. 

The Anamese troops were repeatedly sent against 
these troublesome and self-invited guests, but only to 
experience defeat, and in 1868 these Chinese rebels 
were inunquestioned possession of the right bank of 
the Sangkoi above the rx mg le 

A division in the chiefship of the band came. Wat- 
song died, and two chiefs Were elected in his stead, 
one by the original followers of the Taeping, the other 
by those who had joined Watsong in the hope of plun- 
der or from the desire to elude the pursuit of justice. 

The breaking up of the association was made the 
more complete by the adoption of different ensigns, 
and, while those in favor of an adventurous life re- 
tained ‘‘the black flag,” the rest, anxious for the safety 
of their families, and willing to come to terms wit 
the authorities both of Anam and China, adopted “the 
yellow flag”’ as their token. 

vy on was of a more serious character than 
the mere nge of name, forthe black flags were com- 
posed of the worst characters and most dangerous 
marauders of a disturbed border and a troubled period. 

But the yellow flags were much more disposed to 
settle down, and to lead a peaceful life. Some of them 
had neither sympathized with, nor taken part in, the 
operation of the Taepings; and their chief, Hwang 
‘Tsong In, had been a soldier in the army of Kwangsi. 

The vee eae of the black flag is at Lao- 
koi, on the Sangkoi, while that of the yeley flag is at 
Haglang, some distance east and inland of that place. 

Although the black flags were the fiercest, fo yel- 
low flags were the more numerous, and enjoyed a su- 
periority in this respect which the former could not ig- 
nore. 

By subsidizing the latter the Anamese authorities 
were able to feel that they had done something toward 
insuring the good behavior of the former. 

They did not refuse, however, to avail themselves of 
the military service of the one or the other, as suited 
their convenience, and when M. Garnier made himself 
master of Hanoi in 1873, it was with an army largely 
composed of the black flag that the Anamese returned 
to attack him. 

The French officer did not make sufficient allowance 
for their superior conrage, and while making an attack 
on their position was cut down and killed. 

The Anamege have in the presence of the same ene- 
my now appealed to the same allies, and both the black 
and yellow flags are again arrayed under the banner of 
Tuduc in Tonquin. 

Their numbers, it need only be stated in conclusion, 
have very considerably increased since their arrival in 
Anamese territory, for whereas the whole band of 
Watsong numbered only five thousand warriors, the 
black flags alone now muster that number, and the 
yellow flags perhaps twice as many more. 


see 


— 
<or 





THE DUTCHMAN’S PHILOSOPHY. 

We like people who hold the Hindoo principle that 
animals have rights, and men are morally bound to 
respect them. According to the Free-Press, Hans 
was one of these, although he carried his views to a 
long extent: 


It seems that Hans was onpertes his lunch, when the 
fly-exterminator man entered. He had a fly-screen un- 
der one arm and a bundle of sticky fly-paper under 
the other, and ‘as he came in, he walked up to Hans, 
who was brusbing off the flies, and said,— 

“Why don’t you keep ’em out?” 

“Who vash dot?” asked the Dutchman. 

“Why, the lee flies. You've got ’em by the thou- 
sand here, and the fly-season has only begun. Shall I 
put fly-screens on the doors?” 

“Vhat for?” 

**To keep the flies out.’’ 

“Why should I keep der flies ont? Flies like some 
chance to go aroundt und see der city, der same ash 

ples. If a fly ish kept oudt on der street all der 
time he might ash vhell be a horse.” 

“Yes; but they are a great nuisance. 
up a screen-door there for three dollars.” 

“Not any for me. If a fly wants to come in here, 
and he behaves himscif in a respectable manner, I have 
nothing to say. If he don’t behave, I bounce him oudt 
7 ty = und he don’t forget her!” 

“Well, this fly-paper. Every sheet will catch 
five hundred flies.” 

‘*Who vhants to catch ’em?” 

“T do—you—everybody.” 

I don’t see it like dot. If I put dot fly-paper on der 
counter somebody comes along und wipes his nose mit 
it, or somebody leans his elbow on her und vhalks off 
mit him. It would be shust like my boy Shake to come 
pa lick off all der molasses to play a shoke on his 

‘adder.”’ 

“Say, I'll put down a sheet, and if it don’t catch 
twenty flies in five minutes I’ll say no more.” 

“If you catch twenty flies, I have to pry ’em loose 
mit a stick und let ’em go, und dot vhas too much work. 


I'll put you 


| 





No, my friendt; flies must have a chance to get along 
und take some comfort. 

“JT vhas poor once myself, und I know all about it. 
It looks to me like shmall peesness for a big man like 
you to go around mit some confidence game to shwin-. 
dle flies. 

‘A fly vhas born to be a fly, und to come into my sa- 
loon ash often ash he likes. When he comes I shall 
treat him like a shentleman. I gif him a fair show. I 
don’t keep an axe to knock him on der headt, und I 
don’t put some molasses all ofer a sheet of paper und 
coax him to be all stuck up mit his feet until e can’t 
fly away. I’m no such person like dot.” 





THE SYMPATHIZING JUDGE. 

In the days when Texas was a government of men 
rather than of laws, a judicial incident occurred, which 
humorously illustrated the well-known lines from Hu. 
dibras: 


“Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 


A certain judge of that State was noted for his fond- 
ness for ‘peach and honey,” the name givén to a mix- 
ture of peach-brandy and honey. Though the judge 
often drank bis favorite beverage, he hated whiskey- 
drinkers. Those who got drunk on whiskey and came 
before him, officially, received but little mercy at his 
hands. 


One day, two men were brought before thé judge on 
the charge of being the principals in a drunken affray. 
The case was so plain, that their counsel advised: them 
to plead guilty, and throw themselves on the mercy of 
the court. 

“You are guilty of an affray?” growled the judge, 
as one stood up to receive his sentence. 
our Honor,” whined the prisoner, 

, 1 suppose.” 

‘Yes, your Honor,” answered the man, thinking it a 
mitigating fact. 

— on rye-whiskey, I’ll warrant!” roared the 
judge. 

“Yes, your Honor.” 

‘Mr. Clerk, record a fine of fifty dollars against this 
pes and send him to jail for sixty days!” cried the 
judge. 

As the unfortunate fellow, who was waiting his turn, 
came forward, with fear and trembling, his lawyer 
whispered to him,— 

‘*When the judge asks you what you got drunk on, 
tell him on peach and honey.” 

You, too, are up here for an affray,” 
judge, as the prisoner took his stand in 
bench. ‘Drunk, too, I suppose.” 

“Yes, your Honor, sorry to gay it.” 

“Drunk on rye-whiskey, I suppose?” 

“Oh no, your Honor; I never drink whiskey. I got 
drunk on peach and honey,” replied the man. 

The judge’s features relaxed. Leaning forward, he 
looked a upon the man, and said,— 

“Ah! peach and honey, eh? That’s a gentlemanly 
drink, sir. The court sympathizes with you, sir, and 
does not regard your offence as very serious. Mr. 
Clerk, enter a fine of one dollar against this gentleman, 
and discharge him on payment of costs.” 

A man is often charitable towards those weaknesses 
of others of which he is conscious in himself, 


rowled the 
ront of the 
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STRANGE USE OF LANGUAGE, 

H. L. Charles, in the Christian at Work, gives some 

amusing illustrations of the violation of the purity of 

language by young people, especially boys. He says: 


Among the still more common errors in the use of 
language are these: the mispronouncing of unaccented 
syllables, as, terruble for terrible; the omission of a 
letter or short syllable, as goin’ for going and ev'ry for 
every ; and the running of words together without giv- 
ing"to every one a separate and distinct pronunciation. 

know a boy who says, “Don’t wanter,’’ when he 
means, “I don’t want to;” “whajer say?” when he 
means, ‘what did you say?” and “where de go?” in- 
stead of “where did he go?” 

Sometimes you hear, “ficood,” instead of “If I 
could ;” “wilfercan,” instead of “I will if I can;” and 
“howjer know?” for “how do you know?” 

And have you never heard “m—m,” 
“yes,” and “ni—ni”’ instead of ‘‘no’’? 

Let me give you a short conversation I overheard, 
the other day, between two pupils of our high school, 
and see if you never heard anything similar to it. 

“Warejergo lasnight?”’ 

*Hadder skate.” 

“Jerfind th’ ice hard’n’good?” 

Yes; hard’nough.” 

“Jer goerlone?” 

“No; Bill’n’Joe wenterlong.” 

*‘Howlate jerstay ?” 

**Pastate.” 

*“Lemmeknow wenyergoagin, woncher? I wanter- 
go’n’showyer howterskate.” 

“H—m, ficoodn’t skate better’n you I’d sellout’n’- 
quit.” 

“Well, we'll tryerace ’n’seefyercan.”” 

Here they took different streets, and their conversa- 
tion ceased. These boys write their compositions gram- 
matically, and might use good language, and speak it 
distinctly if they would try. But they have got into 
this careless way of speaking, and make no effort to 
get out of it. Whenever they try to speak correctly 
they have to grope their way along slowly, and their 
expression seems forced or cramped, as though it were 
hard work for them to talk. 

Every one talks enough to keep well in practice, and 
those who try to speak correctly on every occasion 
soon find that the practice makes it just as easy for 
them to use the best language at their command as to 
use the most common. : 





instead of 





SHOT. 


The following is one of the most affecting incidents 
in the history of the telegraph: 


Howard Ange, an operator on the 6th corps line, met 
with a particularly sad fate in the Shenadoah valley in 
August, 1864, writes J. D. Chandler in the Washington 

t 


st. 

Gen. Sheridan had taken command and moved bis 
headquarters from Harper’s Ferry to Charleston. The 
6th corps was out on the Berryville road above Hall- 
town, where the two roads and lines met. Ange had 
been stationed with his wagon and instrument to trans- 
fer messages between headquarters, the 6th corps and 
Harper’s Ferry. 

No enemy was believed to be near, and wagons and 
troops were constantly passing; therefore no guard 
was left with the operator. One warm, drowsy after- 
noon tbe operator at Sheridan’s headquarters was re- 
ceiving a message from the 6th corps through Ange. 
Suddenly the instrument pee oe hen it went on a 
half minute spasmodically and incoherently. A short 
pause again; then it slowly but clearly spelled out 
“S—h—o—t.” 

“Good heavens!” cried the headquarters operator, 
‘poor Ange is shot.” 

“How do you know?” demanded an aide who was 
near. 

“Because his instrument has said so and stopped.” 
Swift horsemen quickly leaped over the four miles 
to the place, They found Ange’s wagon standing 
quietly in the shade. They looked in and saw the 
operator sitting dead, with the nerveless hand which 
had sent its last message still upon the key. He had 
been shot through the breast by bushwhackers, who 
fired through the cover of the wagon and escaped. 


Apart from the startling character of the fatality it- 
self just described, and the sublimity of a sudden fall 
at the post of duty, there could hardly be a more im- 
pressive circumstance of death than a man’s last word 
uttered distinctly a distance of four miles. 
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For the Companion 


THE CRICKET’S TALE. 


**Good-morning, Mr. Cricket, 
How did you sleep last night? 
Sure, never was the sky so clear, 
The moon so big and bright. 
I listened to the concert 
Your friends gave. Certainly 
They played with more than usual skill 
That blue-grass symphony.” 


He sat in the sunshine, rubbing 
His arms and back and knees, 

And shook his bulgy head and sighed, 
*‘Don’t ask me, if you please, 

For I never closed a winker! 
We played the concert through, 

Though I scraped those blessed fiddle-strings 
Up to my chin in dew. 





“My friend with the hurdy-gurdy, 
And the one with the flageolet, 
The bag-pipe man and the bugle-blower 
Were drenched and dripping wet. 
And just in the very thickest 
Of barytone and bass, 
A misty, ghostly-looking thing 
Came stealing by the place. 
“1 felt a chill like the ague 
Go crawling up my spine; 
And my neighbor with the castanets 
Begged for a sip of wine; 
And the tenor in his solo } 
Coughed between every note; 
While the little soprano lady tied 
A kerchief round her throat. 
“The pipes whined shrilly, feebly ; 
One quaver the bassoon blew ; 
Then all, as if of one accord, 
Stopped short, and shuddered, ‘ugh!’ 
Not another chirrup they ventured, 
Jingle, tingle or clink! 
Now, who was that misty, ghostly thing?” 
I said, “Jack Frost, I think.” 
Mrs. CLara Doty BaTEs. 
3 
———*+or- 
For the Companion. 


CLAUDE'S CAPTIVE. 

“I’ve been setting a trap,” said Claude, coming 
in to supper, with a very bright face. 

‘Where ?” said Aunt Ruth. 

“‘Down by the big elm, just over the creek. 
Jason helped me to make it, and I’ve put 
a forked stick in it, with a nice bit of apple 
on itsend. I’m sure I'll catch a squirrel be- 
fore morning.” 

‘Why do you wish to do so, Clande? 
said his aunt. 4 

“O Aunt Ruth, a squirrel is such fan! 
And there in the attic is a cunning little 
cage, with a wheel on purpose for the fellow 
to run up and down. It is a shame to have 
that cage, and nothing to putin it. Tl be rea/ 
good to my squirrel, aunty. He shall have fresh 
water and plenty of nuts, and I'll make a perfect 
pet of him.” 

‘But he will be a prisoner,” said Aunt Ruth. 

“Oh, he’ll’soon get used to that,” replied Claude, 
taking anofher slice of bread and butter. 

Aunt Ruth said no more, but she secretly hoped 
that Claude would not succeed in catching his 
squirrel. For several days he said nothing about 
it, returning from his little trips to the elm tree 
with a disappointed look. One evening, however, 
he came flying with great leaps over the meadow, 
and as he drew near the house, he called out, 
gayly,— 

“Hullo, Aunt Ruth! I’ve got him!” 

“Let me beg then, Claude, that you'll not shut 
him up, after the free life of the woods, in that 
cubby-hole of a cage. Put him in the loft over 
the granary. That will be a splendid place for 
him.” 

But Claude shook his head. He was proud of 
his captive, and meant to be good to him, and 
every day he fed him plentifully, or tried to do so, 
though often the nuts were untasted. The sharp 
little teeth tore at the bars, and the bead-like eyes 
fairly snapped with anxiety to be free. 

“Let me out! let me out!” Mr. Squirrel kept 
saying with all his might. 

Aunt Ruth would stop and take a pitying peep 
at him, now and then, saying,— 

“Yes, you poor creature, I would, in a minute, 
if you were not my nephew’s property, and per- 
haps I’ll do it anyway.” 

She set her wits to work, to see if she could not 
give Claude a lesson, and one day, not a great 
while after, the little hoy, who had gone to one of 
the upper rooms of fhe house on an errand, found 
himself, to his surprise, locked in. Somebody 
had turned the key on the outside. 

He knocked, called, and listened, but no one 
came, not a step did he hear. He glanced from 
the window. Aunt Ruth, her little velvet bag on 
her arm, was tranquilly walking down the road to 
a neighbor’s. 

A party of boys were going nutting. He heard 
their merry shouts, but could not make them at- 


>” 


but presently went on, as though he had been mis- 
taken in his supposition. 

“Tf this isn’t a mean shame!” said Claude. 

He looked around as he spoke. He was in one 
of the prettiest chambers in the cottage, and as he 
began to notice things more particularly, he dis- 
covered that a basket of fine mellow pears and a 
plate of cookies were standing onthe table. There 
was a china pitcher filled with cool water from the 
well. At another time, Claude would have eaten 
the fruit and enjoyed it, but he now felt so angry, 
that he scorned to touch it. 

“I wouldn’t have believed Aunt Ruth would 
play such a trick on me.” he said, as he sat sul- 
lenly down beside the window. 


she parted the third landing, Claude said very 
pleadingly ,— 

“Unlock the door, Sally, there’s a dear, good 
woman.” 

She needed no urging, and after an hour’s con- 
finement, Claude was at liberty. He rushed down 
to the barn, set wide open the door of Bunny’s 
prison, and let that little victim go back to the 
woods and groves. 

That night his Aunt Ruth told him the story of a 
great painter, named Leonardo da Vinci, who used 
to buy cages and cages of birds in the markets, just 
for the pleasure of setting them free. And Claude’s 
eyes sparkled. He said, “Aunt Ruth, that’s just 
what I mean to do when I grow up.” 


below, and stopped a minute to speak to Sally in 
the kitchen. 


grievin’ hisself to death,” were the words that 
reached the boy’s ear. 


the sill. 


Presently Tim, the hired man, crossed the yard 


“That ’ere poor squirrel of Claude’s is jist a- 


“Tim! 





Tim!" cried Claude, leaning far out over 
“Send Sally up here, won’t you, please ?” 


Sally’s slow, heavy steps came up stairs. 


the horizon on a summer evening, when one ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Oh, see the sheet lightning!” 
afterwards, there was a smaller flash from the 
He | same cloud, and the other little girl cried out, 
could hear her panting with the exertion. When | “See there! Look at the pillow-case lightning !” 
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For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 
Two little girls were watching the clouds near 


Shortly 














For the Companion. 


LITTLE MISS WHY. 
Her real name was Margie Phillips, but they 
called her ‘Little Miss Why” because she asked 
so many questions. 
“Why did mamma want her to go to bed with 
the birds ?” 
“Why did eating crusts make her hair curl ?” 
‘“Why was the moon made of green cheese ?” 
Why, why, always why, until people were tired 
of answering. 
One question which puzzled this little girl was, 
“Why do the leaves turnred and yellow? Why 
don’t they keep on being green ?” 
She asked papa, and he said it was the frost. She 
asked mamma, who was making a birthday cake, 
and she said, ‘““O my pet, I am too busy to talk 
to you now.” Finally she asked big brother Bob, 
and he told her the fairies painted them. 

That must be it! 

The fairies certainly came at night and painted 
the leaves. 

‘Dear me, how hard they must work !” thought 
Margie, ‘‘and that is why some of the leaves are 
partly green and partly yellow, because the fairies 
don’t get time to paint them all.” 

So this wise little maiden made up her mind to 
watch the maple-tree in front of the house that 
very night. 

It was her-birthday, and mamma had promised 
to let her sit up as late as she pleased. 

She staid in the parlor with the rest of the fam- 
ily a little while after supper, but by-and-by she 
stole up stairs to her own little room, with a flut- 
tering heart. 

She did not tell anybody, not a single soul, for 


The moonlight was flooding the room, and Mar- 
gie did not feel a bit afraid as she pressed her rosy 
face against the window-pane, and waited eagerly. 

“Oh, why don’t they come? Why don’t they 
come ?” she wondered. 

Tired of standing, she rolled up a nice big chair 
and snuggled down in it, still keeping her eyes on 
the tree. 

But where were the fairies? Surely it was time 
for them to come. What made them so Jate? 

She was not sleepy, she kept saying to herself, 
but the curly head nodded and nodded. 

Suddenly she saw ever so many little creatures 
on the tree—two or three on each limb. Oh, what 
funny, fat little things they were, with round rosy 
cheeks and bright eyes! 

How they skipped about from leat to leaf, with 
their tiny buckets of paint and their wee little 
brushes, putting on great daubs of red, scarlet, 
yellow, and orange. Margie clapped her hands in 
delight. 

“Oh, here’s somebody looking at us!” cried the 
fairies. “The naughty little girl! Let’s punish 
her! Let’s paint her! Let’s paint her!” 

In they came pell-mell, higglety-pigglety, with- 
out noticing in the least that the window was shut. 
In they scrambled, crying in their funny, shrill 
voices, ‘“We’ll teach her better manners! We'll 
punish her! We'll paint her red and yellow!” 

“Oh! Oh! Please don’t! I'll never do so any 
more!” cried Margie, terribly frightened. 

“T think if my little girlis going to sleep, she 
might as well goto bed,” they said in a low, sweet 
voice. 

But no, it was not they, it was mamma, and will 
you helieve it, little Miss Why had been dream- 








tend his calls. Once Rob Farley did look round, 


fear of frightening the fairies, 


ing. Bertua Watson. 
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TRIPLE CHARADE. 


My Jirst is good food for both man and beast, 
But troublesome very,—to feet at least. 
My second quite oftcn is built for defence, 
My third is a verb much used to make sense. 
These three name a man, in our history famous. 
We —_ that he met with defeat. Who can blame 
8? 











od Sourth is the act of cleansing with water. 
My fifi is the fashion prevailing, my daughter. 
urth and fifth make the greatest of names in our 
history. 
That he conquered the other is surely no mystery. 


My sixth names a —_ quite ancient, I’m told. 
My seventh’s a city almost, new or old. 
_— ogy name the place where that conquest was 


October ‘nineteenth, seventeen eiglity-one. 
LILIAN Payson. 
2. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 44 letters. 
My 34, 39, 9, 21, 8, 4, 30, 3, 11 is a State. 
My 26, 19, 32, 23, 22 invented the telegraph. 
My 38, 35 is a negative answer. 
My 36, 17, 24, 27 is a mixture of black and 
white. 
My 40, 42, 43, 44 is to toil. 
My 5, 23, 16, 4, 41 is illegal interest. 
My 6, 28, 29 is a small animal. 
My 33, 25, 12, 13, 40 is shot from a bow. 
My 1, 2, 37, 29 is a relative pronoun. 
My 10, 32, 31, 20 is a vehicle. 
My 15, 33, 32, 18, 22 is a boat. 
My 14, 37, 26, 39 is sought by many. 
My whole occurred in October, 1777. 


3. 
ANAGRAM. 


The first and third lines rhyme; also the second and 
fourth. The omitted words are formed from the thir- 
icen letters omitted in the last line. 


To ancient Greeks, fair Colchis seemed more * * * 
_Than now, from us, the Japs who live in Yeddo. 
Yet Jason, in the Argo, sailed towards the morning 


star, 
And sowed the dragon’s teeth in Altes’ * * * * * *; 


Then homeward turned and brought the golden fleece ; ; 
He brought a royal spouse, too, named * * * * 
A sorceress she, who used strange magic charms with 
utmost * * * *, 
Yet used them in the dark, that none might sec her. 


And you, who have perchance the atory * * * *, 
Remember she brought back the youth of * se +, 
By popeet juices which she brewed. Do you recall it, 
red? 
But did jit not seem near akin to treason 


That first she placed him on the soil she trod, 
And shed his blood like some black, cruel Koffre, en 
Afric’s plains? And yet her caldron’s drope wpon t. 
* ke * 


Brought forth that besling plant, “he “* * * * 
ait Ni hat 8. 8. D. 


4. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
(Mythological.) 


1, The god of love, son of Mars and Venus. 

2, A sea-nymph, the mother of Venus. 

3, A Pythagorean of Syracuse. 

4, The goddess of flowers and gardens. 

5, The sun-god, who had two faces. 

$ The patroness of the chase. 

7, A noted giant and robber; fabled to have had 
—_ heads. 

8, A King of Thebes, who promised his sister Jo- 
casta in marriage to any one who would expound the 
— of the Sphinx. 

The son of Priam, King of Troy and of Hecuba, 
eI brought on the Trojan war. 

10, The fabricator of the wooden horse, by means 
of which Troy was taken. 

11, The goddess of flocks and herds, and of the 
household in general. 

The words are of equal length, and the central let- 
ters, read down, form the name of the goddess of 
fruits and orchards; and that of the goddess of grain, 
fruits and agriculture. Py. &. F. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Dort, trod; now, won; reviled, deliver; nep, 
pen; Anna, Enna; Massa, Assam; Delos, soled; strap, 
parts; drab, bard; drawer, reward; Naomi, Imoan; 
dial, laid; yard, dray; reknit, tinker; loops, spool; 
gnat, tang; Enid, dine. 


2. BECKET 
RIipLeY 
ALARIC 
HuLtvpaH 
E p18 T O—Tycho Brahe. 

3. 1, H-arm-o ag Fe and )- pen-in-g. 3, A-muse-men-t. 
4, C-and-I-d. 5, g-e. 6, T-cach-in-g. 17, B-a- 
lance-d. 

4. PEACH 

EAGLE 
AGLOW 
CLOVE 
HEWER 
5. Winnipeg. ; 
6. Works by John G. Whittier: Snow-Bound; 


Maud Muller; Tent on the Beach; The Pennsylvania 
Pilgrim; ‘The River Path; The King’s Missive. 


7. AGATES GATE 
SLAVED LAVE 
PLATED LATE 
TRASHY RASH 
SWEEPS WEEP 
8s CRAWL cRaw 
DIVANS IvVawn 
CANONS ANON 
USAGE 8 SAGE 
MOMENT OMEN 
CLAUDE LAUD 
BOTTOM oTTo 
AS LOPE SLOP 


Zigzags—Gathering Nuts. 





Answer to Autumn Puzzle. 


“The leaves bestrew the ground, 
In varied tints of red and yellow, 
Myriads may be found.” 
“All things decay and die.”—/Tarper's Selectiona 
from Robert Herrick, page 32. 











The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an expil- 
eit order is received by the Publishers for its discon- 

Minuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- | 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All| 
postmasters are required to register letters when- | 
ever requested to do sv. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and | 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver | 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsibil- 
ity. 

Renewals,.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Pest Office to which 
your paper is sent... Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless tlils is done. 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your a shows to what time your subscription | 
is pak 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- | 
papers are held responsible until arrez res are paid | 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. | 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY | 

MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 

We are all familiar with the word nervousness. But 
it has come down from a time when even the medical 
profession had no adequate conception of its nature; 
and, as generally used, suggests anything but sympa- 
thy toward the sufferer. 

The introduction of a new word for it—‘neurasthe- 
nia” —will do much toward taking it out from the list | 
of imaginary, to thatof real ailments. Let the people” 
therefore, get used to the word, and understand that 
it designates a serious disease of the brain—the inabil- 
ity of the latter, through exhaustion of its great cen- 
tres, to perform aright its functions, mental and physi- 
eal. 


It is as if our lake, that supplies a city with water, 
had been so drawn on by waste and extravagance as 
to be unequal to the needs of homes and factories, and 
to the exigencies of conflagrations. ‘The aches, pains, 
imperfect action in vital organs, emotional irritability, 
absurd but uncontrollable fears, are merely symptoms 
of the exhaustion of the cerebral centres. This con- 
dition is eating at the very heart of American life. 

A paper on the subject was real by Dr. J. 8. Green, | 
of Dorchester, at the late meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Medical Suciety. In Dr. Greeu’s view, its chief | 
cause ia the mental activity induced by our free schools | 
and free prese, which stimulate one to put into action 
all his nerve-power, leaving none in reserve. | 

It is brought on not by proper business and alia 
but by competition and cramming; not by work, but | 
by worry. We no longer have girls; they become 
young ladies and then women, skipping girlhood. 
‘This social tendency is not so marked in boys; bence | 
we have more of the former class as patients. 





Successful treatment lies in proportioning the ex- 
penditure of nerve force to its production. There isa 
latent strength that can be drawn on till the nervous 
centres recover their former state. Food, exercise and 
rest—adapted to each case—are the main things neces- 
sary. Tonics are seldom called for, provided the di- 
gestion is good. Sprinkling with cold water and fric- | 
tion are useful. Home isthe best place for the patient, 
though a temporary change may prove a benefit. 

ea ae 
CARBOLIC ACID. 

Carbolic acid is an excellent disinfectant, and an 
English doctor says that a tablespoonful of it in the 
summer morning’s bath will allay the irritation of 
“prickly heat,” and offer a discouragement to mosqui- 
toes. But it is a poison, when drank, for which there 
is no known antidote. The following cases, related in 
an exchange, show its deadly effect : 

Some years ago, a nurse in a bospital, mistaking one | 





bottle for another in the dim dawn of a foggy morn- | 
ing, gave a poor woman a teacupful of concentrated | 
earbolic acid, instead of black draught. 

The unfortunate patient drank half of it, and might 
have taken it all before discovering the mistake, had 
she not paused for breath. 
a few minutes. 


She died in great agony in 


Medical men were of course on the spot, but nothing | 
could be done. There is no antidote to carbolic acid; 
and the mouth, throat, and—as we afterwards found— 
the stomach were so burnt that it was impossible to | 
use the stomach-pump; they were in fact charred 
white, like a stick. 

It appears extraordinary that any one should drink | 
such a quantity of a fluid so intensely corrosive as this 
acid without finding the mistake directly it touched 
the lips. 

But medicines, never agreeable, are usually swal- 
lowed as hastily as possible, and the patient does not 
stop to analyze any specially unpleasant sensations, 
when he knows that some such are inevitable. 

A curious parallel to this case was brought before 
me at sea, where a quarter-master went into the cabin 
of an officer on watch in the middle of the night, and 
seizing what he took to be a bottle of brandy, drank | 
about six ounces of the contents. 

It was pure carbolic acid, and the man fell dead be- 
fore he could summon assistance; but here, too, we 
may account for the large amount swallowed before 
the character of the liquid was recognized. 

He was consciously in the commission of a theft, | 
and being, moreover, in danger of detection every mo- | 
ment, no doubt hurried to secure the brandy as rapidly | 
as he could, the expected fluid being also of a burning 


nature to the palate and throat. | 


} last word. 
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In this last case, the carbolic acid, though not in its 
own characteristic bottle, was labelled “Poison,” and 
was kept in the officer’s wasbiug-locker. ‘The quarter- 
master had no doubt caught sight of the bottle there, 
and imagined it was stowed away for concealment. 


a > 


TAMING A SPARROW, 

A person confined in prison will often make pets of 
the most unlikely animals, even reptiles. A writer in 
an English magazine describes how an uneducated 
prisoner, in casting about for something to engage his 
attention, will make friends of birds. He says: 


Suddenly he hears the chirp of some impudent spar- 
row, enticed by a few stray bread-crumbs which the 
poor wretch bas spared from his allowance and pushed 
through the grating of his window. 

Here is something which certainly bears him no ill- 
will; something which, to one given to suspect, is above 
suspicion. 

There is not the slightest doubt about ¢his visitor. 
But the unsuspicious feeling is not reciprocal. 

The crumbs are all very well so long as they 
reached from without the bars. 
unexplored region. 

Sut there comes a spell of sharp frost, may be, which 
whets the appetite of the feathered visitor, or there is 
something iu the manner of the would-be bost which 
reassures him, and the inquisitive little head is cau- 


can be 
The dark within is an 


| tiously pushed inside the bars, in order to follow up a 


trail of crumbs judiciously laid by the tempter. 
No harm follows; and familiarity breeds boldness. 
The little fellow is surprised to find himself quite 


within, tail and all, and, as though astonished at his | 


own audacity, beats a hasty retreat. 

The next visit finds him less modest. He advances 
across the floor; then, with sidelong glances, makes 
backward movement, then a forward,sone, till he feels 
quite positive that the statue-like figure in the corner 
has no bellicose intentions. 

Asasort of feeler, the figure moves a foot or a hand. 
This is too much for Mr. Sparrow. A fluttering re- 
treat to the bars, out, and away, leaves the lonely in- 
mate atill more lonely. 

The thought of the crumbs, however, steels the little 
fe vathered breast, and by-and-by he makes another es- 
8a 

‘At last he loses all fear, and hops up quite close to 
the immured one, to snatch some crumbs sprinkled 
from the hand in sight of the bird. 

From this it is not far, as confidence is gained, to hop 
on to the knee and shoulder. 

What sort of bird-logic has been going on in the 
breast of this little sparrow ? 

In a week or two he learns to come at a call, and to 
eat his meals from the hand of the man who, very pos- 
sibly, is suffering imprisonment for kicking his wife 
very nearl¥to death, or for some kindred crime; but 
who would take infinite pains to attach this little soul- 
less bird to himself, and resent, with blows if neces- 
sary, any interference with bis pet. 


a 


THIRTEEN O’CLOCK. 

We believe it was Poe who wrote a droll burlesque 
about the sleepy Dutch village of ‘“Wonderwhattime- 
itis,” in which he described the whimsical consterna- 
tion of the inhabitants when one day the clock in the 
church steeple struck ‘“‘dirteen.”” There is one real 
example of thirteen-o’clock time in England, but the 
extra number was an economical contrivance, not an 
accident—though it might almost be called a joke to 
answer a too easy excuse for idleness: 


The Duke of Bridgewater observed that though the 
men employed-by him dropped work promptly_as the 
bell rang, when he was not by, they were not nearly 
so punctual in resuming work, some straggling in 
many minutes after time. He asked to know the rea- 
son, and the men’s excuse was, that though they could 
always hear the bell when it struck twelve, they could 
not so readily hear it when it struck one. On this the 
Duke had the mechanism of the clock altered so as to 
make it strike thirteen at one o’clock, which it coptin- 
ues to do until this day. 


Thirteen hours ina half day may not happen, but 
two Sundays in a single week may occur, as navigators 


| have found. 


—_——_—___—— 

LAWYER AND EDITOR. 
The editor, like a voluble woman, is sure tu have the 
In a matter of judgment, he usually holds 


the key to the situation, as the following well illus- 
trates: 


BY THE LAWYER. 
I slept in an editor’s bed last night, 
When no other chanced to be nigh, 
And I thought, as I tumbled the editor’s bed, 
How easily editors lie 
BY THE EDITOR. 
If the lawyer slept in the editor's bed, 
When no other chanced to be nigh, 
And though he has written and maively said, 
How easily editors lic 
He must now admit, as he | lay on that bed 
And slept to his heart's desire, 
Whate’er he may say of the editor's bed, 
Then the lawyer himself was the lier. 
pm Weer 
AN INDEPENDENT GROOM, 


Atarecent public dinner given to the old settlers of 


} Holyoke, Mass., a good story was told of an independent 


groom: 


An Ireland parish man wooed a Chicopee-Street 
damsel of one of the numerous and well-to-do Chapin 
families, and started to the wedding with his ox-cart, 


| #0 that he might bring back the household stuff. 


The law was such that if the father-in-law gave no- 
tice when the bride’s furniture was taken away that he 


| merely loaned it to the groom, it could not in future be 


attached for the husband’s debts. 

And so, after the cart had been loaded and the party 
were ready to leave, the hoat remarked to a neighbor,— 

“TI wish you to be a witness that I loan these things.” 

But this proceeding was not at all to the groom’s 
taste, and tradition says that he hastily tipped up the 
cart with the observ: ation ,— 

“Mr. Chapin, I didn’t come here to borrow any- 
thing,” and then drove off with a portionless bride. 

— —— 

PAID, 


A lawyer, and sometimes a doctor, settles a bill in an 
unexpected way : 


A butcher enters a lawyer’s office. 

“Sir,” he asks, “when a dog does any damage, is 
not his ow ner responsible? ae 

“Certainly.” 

“That being the case, as your dog has just carried off 
a magnificent leg of mutton from my shop, you owe 


| me two dollars.” 


“Nothing could be more just,” replied the lawyer; 
“and, fortunately, that is exactly the price of the con- 
sultation I have Tost given you.” 


—_——_—_@—_____— 


Way are babies like new flannel? 


Because they 
shrink from washing. 


MemsBer of the new club—Professor, have called 


| to ask you to give usa motto for our new club. We 


want something suggestive in Latin.’ Pregener— 
“Something suggestive in Latin? Well, yes; I know 
of a very good one— just the thing — ‘delirium tre- 
mens.’ ” 


$145 Magee Standard Ranges sold in 1882. Constant- 
ly increasing sales are a sure evidence of superiority.[Adv 


To cleanse and whiten the teeth, use BROWN’S 
CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS DENTIFRICE (Ade, 
> 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the quickest cure for all 
blood diseases. Its effects are felt immediately (Ade. 
Pare nee | ESATA EN 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
UNANIMOUS APPROVAL OF MEDICAL STAFF. 

Dr. T. G. ComsTockK, Physician at Good Samaritan 
Hospital, St. Louis, Mo., says: **For years we have used 
it in this hospital, in dyspepsia and nervous diseases, 








BRIGGS di “4 iV 


and as a drink during the decline and in the convales- 
cence of lingering fevers. It has the unanimous approv- 
al of our medical staff.” [Adv, 

We will mail you 


GIRLS! HELLO! BOYS! ire x bretty veru 


Pocket Handkerchief for every sample order you can a 
tain from your Dry Goods Store for any of our goods, a 
follows: a4 Pure Irish Linens, Butcher Linens, Em- 
broidery Linens, Ducks and Drills, Fine Lrish me 
Damask Cloths, and Napkins to match, 70x72, 70x90, 

108 in., &c.; Imported Cotton H’k’fs, Pure Linen H” ke? = 
Towels and Fancy Table Cloths. William Taylor & 
Co., WHOLESALE IMPORTERS OF LINENS, 104 Frank- 
lin Street, New York. Mention this paper. 


Anglo-Swiss Milk Food 
For Infants and Invalids. 


| SAMPLES FURNISHED TO PHYSICIANS 
eee 

















| ADDRESS 


Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co., 
86 Hudson St., N.Y. P.O. Box 3773. 
RY GOODS 


D By Mail or Express!" 


Nearly a Million to select from, collect- 
ed by our own buy n the markets of | 

the world. ty en Silks,Shawls, 
Zrtmmings, Ee Ipholstery, 

Fancy Goods, L. feunen. & ioaks, Under. 
wear, Ties, oo %G ents’ pushing Goods, 
Infants’, Boy# and Girls’ Outfits, &c. Samples. 
information, — “SHOPPING GUIDE,” free on appli- 
Shen. COOPER & CO , 9th & Market St., 
a. 


TRADE MARK. 








Write for our Fall Book of “Clothing News,” which 
tells how to order safely and economically Clothes, Un- 
derclothes, Hats and Shoes for Men or Boys. 


ROGERS, PEET & CO., 
569 to 575 Broadway, New York. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


CROCHET. SaARhnn kee BAaTRRNS. “thts 


Book has 50 /ilustrations, including 15 Darned Lace Pat- 
terns, Patterns and Instructions for Crocheting and 
BOOR ¢ 


ae eS anming, Tidy, 
ic. 

A OF INSTRUCTIONS AND PATTERNS for | 

Artistic Needle Work, Kensington Embroidery, Di- 

rections for Making Kniited Work, etc. Tells how to 
make 20 erage +9 including South Kensington, Outline, 
Persian, Tent. Star, Satin, Janina, Filling, Feather, etc. 
Patterns for Scrap Basket, Splasher, Tidy, Piano Cover, 


etc. Price 36 cts. 
LORE Cross- Stitch Patterns, printed in the colors 
to be worked, for W 2-cent Stamps, 

BOOK OF 100 CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS for 

Worsted Work, etc. orders, Corners, Flowers, 

Birds, Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer, Elephant, Comic 

Desegns, 8 Alphabets, — Price, 25 cts. 4 Tidy Pat- 
terns 10 cts. SPEC L OFFER 

ALL | CEeersthiay Z iis Advertisement ) for $1.00. 

J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 








A warm iron passed over 


‘aNVUd GIVN-NTIK 


wz Fieem say ot a you saw this advertis‘nt. | 


RIDLEY’S, 


Grand, Allen & Orchard Sts., N.Y. 
AUTUMN. 


THROUGHOUT OUR 82 BEGET Wee NEW 
GOODS FOR FALL AND WINTER WEAR 
QUANTITY AND VARIETY TO P TH 

PANCY AND DESIRES OF ALL AND TO. GIVE 
DISAPPOINTMENT TO NONE, AND AT PRICES 
WE KNOW WILL BE 


ADVANTAGEOUS TO BUYERS, 


WHETHER CITY OR OUT OF TOWN RESI DENTS. 
SINCE BY THE USE OF OUR ILLUSTRATED 
FASHION MAGAZINE, THE SAME OPPORTU- 
NITIES ARE EXTENDED TO PARTIES RESID- 
ING IN THE COUNTRY AS TO CITY DWELLERS. 


Dress Goods. 


ALL-WOUL C ASHMERES ALL NEW, 

FALL SHADES, CHES S WIDE, Yasea yd. 
REGULAR Sie. aA 

ALL-WOOL sen gona apatite: 46 in. wide, 50c. 
46-in. ALL-WOOL SHODAH CLOTHS, all colors, 63c. 
45-in. ALL-WOOL BLACK CASHMERES, 50c. 


| 40-in. FINE ALL WOOL BLACK CASHMERES, 5vc., 
worth 75c. 


TRICOTS. 


6-4 FRENCH set CLOTHS, Extra Quality, lead- 
ing colors, at $1.88. 

—— ALL-W OOL CAMEL’S HAIR Stripes, Mix- 
tures, Pin Checks, in Dark Colors, 48c., well worth 75c. 


BLANKETS. 


NEW BORDERS of latest designs at Sm, $1.35, $1.85, 
$2.00, $2.69, $3.00, to $4.00, $5. r per pair. 
LADIES’ MODEL JERSEYS at $1.89. 
LADIES’ BEATRICE JERSEYS at $2.25. 
LADIES VICTORIA JERSEYS at $2.75. 
| LADIES’ LOU Sg JERSEYS, Fan Back and Satin 
Bows, at $3.25 
WE PROMISE THAT E ALLY AS GOOD IN- 
DY bs MENTS AS THE BOVE, QUOTED WILL 
‘OUND THROUGHOUT OUR ESTABLISH- 


ORDERS BY Me. a SOLICITED. SAMPLES FREE 
ON APPLICATI¢ 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 313 to 321 GRAND ST. 


56, 58, 60, 62, to 70 ALLEN ST., 
59, 61, 63,65 ORCHARD 8ST. 


WASTE NOT MONEY ON INFERIOR SHOES 
And do not pay extravagant prices. Wear 


JAMES MEAWNS’ 
$3 SHOE. 


For Gentlemen’s Wear—Button, Lace, Con gre 
and Strap Ties. BEWARE OF IMITATIO 


Most Durable Made. Finest Calif Skin. 
Fashionable. Perfect Fitting. 


Once tested always worn. Every Pair Warranted. 


James Means’ $2 Shoe for Boys: 


Will wear longer than any 
other Shoe ever sold. The 
shoes you have been wearing have 
been manufactured fo sell. James 
eans’ Shoes a-e not man- 
ufactured to induce pur- 
chase by deceiving the eye; 
they are eee - to 
tisfy & 
hold the 
wearer's 

.rade. 
Shoes 











the back of these PAPERS 
i aun Faeie. “B the egg 
n 


Crewels "Embroldery, | 


Braiding, Russia 
atten and Initial Let- 


showing all Briggs & C 
Patterns, including over 4 
new design S sent on re- 
ceipt of seven three-cent 
stamps. 

100 Franklin St., N. Y. 

Retail by the 

Zephyr Wool Stores. 


A GREAT SUCCESS ! 
The Decorator and Furnisher. 


The New Illustrated Monthly, treating of every 
part of the Furnishing and Decorating 
of the Interior of the House. 

Reading Matter by well known Authors, and Beautiful 
Desizns for Furniture and Furnished Rooms, Frescos, 
Wall Painting, Screens, Stained Glass, Draperies, Car- 
pets, Ceramics, ete., with hints and suggestions for all 
character of home work. 

“Contains contributions by men of established reputa- 
tions.”—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

“For peo le engaged in the fascinating business of 
fitting rup a home.”— ‘Springfield Republican, 

“It is made up wholly of original matter, and that of 
the best quality."—Chicago Inter-Ocean,. 


Subscription, $4.00 per annum. Single copies, 35 cts. 
TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR THREE MONTHS, $1.00. 


THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER, 


P. O, Box 1543. 231 Broadway, New York, 
Mention this paper. 


JERSEYS 


or lating and Children are more than ever the fashion 
this fall 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON 


are acknowledged the leading house in imported Jersey 
Waists and Jackets. and their immense stock comprises 
all the latest Novelties in plain, beaded and embroidered 
Jerseys of exquisite design and perfect fit. They offer 
special this week: 
English Jerseys (Ladies’), Black, . $1.98 
English Jerseys (Ladies’), Garnet, Dark "Green, 
Navy Blue, Cardinal, > 
Eng lish Jomexs (Children’s), Garnet, Navy Bue, 
& ardinal, Black 
Bon Marche Jeraeys (Fan Back, with Satin Bow Me 
Garnet, Brown Navy, Cardinal, Black, . 


Braided Jerseys, Black, - «+» $4.5 and oa 


leading 








New Book bound in cloth. } 


from the 

celebrat - 

ed factory of James Means have been tested many years 
by hundreds of thousands of people. 

Never, until the introduction of James Means’ Shoes, 
have economical people been able to purchase for $3a 
perfectly satisfactory shoe. This is now tasily within 
your reach, even if you live in the most distant corner of 
the country. Ask your retailer for it, and if he cannot 
supply you, send your address by postal card to the 


JAMES MEANS M’F'G CO., 41 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass, 


SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


We offer ak ey: stock of FINE DRY GOODS 
&c., at Po SPECIAL DEPARTMENT 
FOR MISSES LDREN. Mail us your name 
and address on a gros ae" Bargains now of- 
fered in Mike, Velv ote, | oe olored Dress 
Goods, and Velveteen andsomely Illustra- 
ted Fall and Winter FASHION CATALOGUE 
sent free, Mention this paper. Please note the address, 


Le Boutillier Bros., 
OF 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 


? CHILDREN § YOUTHS 
ARCADIA 























Godey’s Lady’s Book : 


“In the general rush among mod- 
istes and dressmakers for a fine 
brand of Velveteen, there scenis to 
be great delight expressed over 
ARCADIA VELVETEEN. Itis* * * 
much sought after for jackets and 
fur-trimmed suits for children’s 
costumes and ladies dinner dresses. 
Its cost is also an element in its 
success, as it can be purchased at 
the same price as ordinary brands,” 


The Bazar: 


-“The ARCADIA VELVETEEN is 
an improvement upon ordinary 
velveteen that is sure to be thor- 
guahly appreciated, not only dur- 
ing the coming winter, but for 
many seasons.” 


THESE GOODS ARE ADMITTED 
TO BE THE BEST IN THE 





When ordering send bust measure. Mention the | 
Youth’s Companion. | 


H.C. F. KOCH & SON, 








6th Ave. and 20th St., N. Y. City. , 


MARKET, 


Sold by Dry Goods Stores 
generally. 


AT WHOLESALE BY 
TEFFT, WELLER & CO., New York, 
and CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT & CO., Chicago, lil, 














